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DOWN THE MEADOW. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
tnt the meadow is my favorite walk from this mountain- 


side farm-house. Partly because it is a meadow, and I’m 
sure not to meet any of the hoofed and horned order, but more 
because through it runs and leaps the brook with its beautiful 
thickly wooded banks, furnishing at every turn an unknown and 
ever-tempting field to explore. I don’t think I could thoroughly 
know every nook of it in a year, and by the time I reached the 
lower end the upper one would have grown a new set of things, 
and be filled up with new 
residents, 

I should like to know, 
though, how they mow the 
meadow, for it goes down 
the mountain by a series 
of jumps or giant steps. 
Walking slowly along un- 
der the edge of the trees, 
and glancing within the 
thick screen to follow the 
flit of a wing or a half-sup- 
pressed warble, I suddenly 
come toastop. The trees 
and the shrubs and the 
brook march on, but the 
firm ground has taken a 
leap. I stand on the slip- 
pery brink of a grass-cov- 
ered precipice fifteen or 
twenty feet in height. I 
have my choice of ways to 
get down. First and easi- 
est (and involuntary if the 
grass is dry and the step 
is careless), 1 may simply 
slide down, or I may follow 
the grass-grown road which 
zigzgs down, with long 
sweeps to north and south, 
and sharp turns at the 
corners, or I may by the 
help of an alpenstock in 
the right hand, and hold- 
ing on to the low branches 
of trees with the left, 
manage to scramble down 
without going head-first. 
This last is the way I solve 
the difficulty, and do not 
allow my mind to dwell on 
the return trip. 

At the foot of the final 
jump I sit down on a mos- 
sy rock, and straightway 
am conscious of move- 
ments two or three steps 
or terraces below me. I 
turn my glass that way, 
and cateb sight of a droll 
party—a woodchuck fam- 
ily. It consists of mam- 
ma, as I judge, and her 
two little ones, out for an 
airing oraluncheon. The 
mother, in dark brown fur, 
sits up very straight, rest- 
ing her fore paws on a pile 
of white sticks lying on the 
grass, which gives her at 
my distance the ludicrous 
air of carrying an armful 
of wood. She is very alert 
and watchful, though she 
doesn’t see me so far 
above her. The young- 
sters, in lighter golden 
brown coats, play around 
in the solemn and dignified 
way proper to a family of 
cave-dwellers like them- 
selves. One of them goes 
up to the mother, and 
standing up before her, 
kisses her — woodchuck 
fashion—again and again, 
and then drops to all fours 
and walks off. But now 
madam has noticed the 
spy on the mountain above 
her, and quietly, without 
haste, but without delay, 
all three sink into the grass 
and vanish. Can she be 
the one, I wonder, who sits 
up half the night and en- 
tertains me with a single note like a bird’s call, repeated over and 
over, till I long to go out and interview the tireless performer ? 
Or is that sentimental serenader the gray-headed old hermit who 
lives across the brook from my window? How I should like to 
know the ways of these night creatures who prowl around our 
grounds while we are in bed, and own them all as much as we do! 

But while I speculate on the problems of woodchuck life a 
bird note comes from a solitary tree on the edge of my green pre- 
cipice, a sweet, long-drawn “ pe-e-e-p !” exceedingly like the call of 
the canary, I know that note—the charming goldfinch. There 
he is in plain sight. His gorgeous buttercup yellow precludes the 


possibility of hiding himself, so he simply doesn’t try. He is turn- 
ing his head this way and that, looking in the grass below him. 
Now he wheels on his perch, and shows me his back, with his 
quaint little wings, black with white markings, making a “ dress- 
coat” effect over his shining yellow. 

In a moment he spies the object of his search, a quiet yellow- 
olive personage with a repetition of his dress coat in brown and 
white. She is very much engaged, and plainly cannot accept his 
bewitching invitation, With much effort, balancing herself on a 
weed, she has dragged down the tall stem that once held a dande- 
lion aloft, clasped it under one foot, and now is regaling herself 
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with something she fiids in the bare head. But the little butter- 
cup in the tree persists. He bursts into song, a delightful rhap- 
sody, in the same sweet tones, and at last he launches himself 
upon the air, singing as he goes. This is irresistible. The dan- 
delion stem springs upright, the weed sways backward, and away 
goes the little mate after her leader. They start for the mountain 
apparently, with their peculiarly attractive buoyant flight, chatter- 
ing and twittering every moment as they go. In a few minutes, 
just before I lose sight of their little bodies altogether, they wheel 
and come back, when both drop into the grass, and devote them- 
selves to dandelion stems again. 








These seemingly aimless excursions go on all day in the mea- 
dow. Sometimes one alone follows the enticing voice, oftener two 
respond, and the three (generally two males and one female, 
though occasionally it is the other way) go bounding through 
the sweet air together, calling and talking, and sometimes, rare 
ly, singing. They circle about and return without having alighted 
anywhere, so it is fair to regard them as mere pleasure excur 
sionists, as our own youth in the happy morning of their lives 
“take a walk together.” It is a lovely thing to see, and I have 
sometimes noticed a larger party, six or eight together, but in 
general it is, strangely enough, three. They have not yet learn- 
ed that only two are com- 
pany. 

But even goldfinch life 
is not all roses, nor even 





dandelions. This morn- 
ing, while I watched them, 
the lord and master buried 
in some seed treasury in 
the grass, his spouse-elect 
about six feetaway, similar. 
ly engage d, another yellow- 
olive little dame alighted 
near the pair. Madam ev- 
idently regarded this as an 
intrusion upon her rights, 
for she remonstrated, in 
delicious tones to be sure, 
but unmistakably with in- 
dignation in her soul. The 
stranger replied, and they 
instantly appealed to arms 
Up in the air they flew, I 
regret to say, like two vul- 
gar chipping-sparrows, be- 
rating each other sadly 
with their tongues, and 
threater ing to clinch. 
Then they separated, and 
one — presumably the 
stranger—retired. Allthe 
time the head of the fam- 
ily had not turned his at- 
tention from the serious 
business of getting his 
breakfast. But in an in- 
stant from afar came her 
champion (it is to be sup- 
posed), excited, jerking 
himself one side and the 
other, plainly aching to 
take up the cudgels for his 
beloved. But the trouble 
was all over, and the ori- 
ginal pair were busy at 
work, 80 the hew-comer, 
seeing no cause fur war, 
took his departure. 

Having watched this ep- 
isode in bird life to its 
happy conclusion, I take 
up my staff andgoon. <A 
few feet farther and Il 
reach the second “ jump- 
ing-off place.” I get over 
it as before, and so I go 
on till I reach the level of 
the river that divides the 
two mountains. 

All the way down, and 
all across the bottom of 
the meadow, there is a 
beautiful procession of 
trees, hiding the cascades 
and water-falls that never 
cease their music till they 
pour into the river at the 
foot. Resting often, now 
on an old stone wall, now 
on the stump of a tree, 
now on a grassy bank, I 
pass all around, looking for 
hests, listening for birds, 
drinking in the delicious 
air, thankful for the coun- 
try, and enjoying every 
minute of the time, 

sut I come back by the 
zigzag road. 


TTT ae 








THE LETTER M. 
| y is a curious fact that 

the sound of the letter 
M is, in almost all the 
languages known, Greek, 
Sanscrit, Scandinavian, 
Hebrew, French, Latin, Chinese, and others, to be found in the 
word which stands for mother and for nurse. Perhaps this comes 
from the fact that it represents a sound existing in nearly every 
spoken speech, and has the same pronunciation in them all; and 
being exceedingly easy to utter, almost speaking itself, as it were, 
it is one of the first sounds that children make, and naturally en- 
ters into the spontaneous appellation given to the nursing parent 
in the first cries of recognition and affection. It does not diminish 
the curiosity attaching to the letter that both in Hebrew and in 
the tongues of Ethiopia the signification of the name of this letter 
is water, the great teeming and life-bearing element of nature. 


For description see Supplement. 
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LONELY AGE. 
FPVHOSE lodging people who satisfy a careful land- 
I lord, and are without children in the family, have 
but little idea of what the loneliness of their future 
is going to be, when the activities of youth and mid- 
dle life are over, and there is no one to connect them 
vitally with the new generation or keep them in the 
current of life. For let them form all the friendships 
in the world with young people not of their own, 
these friendships, with the difference of generations 
of years between them, must necessarily be in a 
manner fictitious, except in those very extraordinary 
cases where the elder person has been able to pre- 
serve most of the feelings and interests of youth, has 
not stiffened and anchylosed in the mental fibre, as 
one might say, nor grown gray in those lively en- 
thusiasms which the young love to share. Except 
in these extraordinary cases, the young make friend- 
ships with older people, and frequent their houses and | 
apartments, from many mixed motives, none of which | 
would be quite satisfactory to the older people if they 
could read and comprehend them. The house is 
perhaps pleasant, or the rooms luxurious, or com- 
paratively so beside those at home, or other agree- 
able people are to be met there, or it makes a pleasant 
rendezvous. Or possibly there are expectations in 
the way of property, and endeavors on the part of 
the young quietly to ingratiate themselves, in the hope 
of ultimate results in the disposition of such proper- 
ty; or else there is a remaining contingency that the 
visits are those of pure kindness, in which the plea- 
sure is chiefly one-sided—visits amounting on the 
whole to charity. Occasionally a sweet little nature 
takes a genuine interest in the old, loves them, re- 
ceives gratification from the return of their interest 











and affection, and appreciates whatever may be learn- 
ed from them. Butif it is to be hoped that the young 
person with the monetary views in the matter is rare, 
this latter sort is rarer still,and is not much to be 
depended on in striking the average. The average 
gives for a result the fact that very few of the young 
care greatly for the old; that few would give the old 
much of their companionship, except for their own 
advantage, or as an affair of charity, like any other 
missionary visiting; and finally, that if youth is want- 
ed about one it must belong to one, must be of one’s 
own children or grandchildren, nephews or nieces, 
whose place is there, who know no other place as 
home, and who are about one not as a matter of 
choice or feeling, but of nature and birth, placed 
there by circumstance, and without thought or wish 
of other things, the house and home being the natu- 
ral orbit of their every-day movement, and the older 

people being as much part of their lives as the air, 
the sky, the earth, and the four walls of the dwelling. 
A house in which this element of youth is wanting 

is a very sad place; it is like a monument of the past; 
the moss grows on it; it is already a doorway of the 
tomb; decay has begun in that house, and there is 
no young blood there to regenerate the remaining life 
in it, to keep that life fresh and whole and safe and 
sane. Sometimes, of course, the character and na- 
ture of the inmates are so rounded and strong that 
they have in themselves elements of perpetual youth; 
but this is infrequent; ordinary people grow old and 
rusty, not to say crusty; and all the sooner do they 
grow old and rusty if left to themselves, allowed to 
settle in their life-long habits, and get fixed and root- 
ed without any of the household attrition with young 
emotions and wills which keeps their own youth 
alive. For the young are full of themselves and the 





future; they are taking hold of the world lil a new 
thing; they are a fountain of animal spirits, whose 
mere contact supplies something of all one has lost; 
their very vitality is in a way contagious; and the 
old are occupied with the dead and the past; the world 
recedes from them; it is chill and dark, and they 
need the warmth of the young natures in the atmos- 
phere about them. 

It is well, then, for the childless to bethink them- 
selves in season of the loneliness of fate for them, and 
to resolve on some plan of action that shall leave them 
better provided for in this light than the mercy of 
strangers would make them, so that when husband 
or wife dies, when brothers and sisters have gone, 
when friends and contemporaries have dropped away, 
there shall be those who shall in some, however fee- 
ble manner, not possibly replace these others, but 
give still a living centre for affection and interest 
and hope and fear and joy—all those live passions 
without which we do not ourselves exist, we only 
vegetate. It may be a doubtful experiment to adopt 
for ours children who, inheriting Heaven alone knows 
what of evil, may grow up only to destroy our rem- 
nant of happiness and peace by-and-by; but it is pos- 
sible, without any such extreme step as that compre- 
hends, to gather the young about one’s self so early 
in life that they and their children after them may 
feel the bond of nearness, and be to one much that 
one’s own children might have been. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE RETURN TO SCHOOL. 


YOR the whole month of August, in every year, one would 
think, from the newspapers, that the whole American 
people had nothing to do but to enjoy itself—all, that is, 
but the newspaper editors and perhaps their immediate 
readers. At no time of the year, certainly, is the work of 
any journal done with such difficulty, or so little worth 
doing. This lasts through August; but in the month of 
September it would seem that this same American people 
has a wholly different object, equally absorbing—to get 
the children back to school. In no other country proba- 
bly is this aim so controlling or so obvious. Everywhere 
else the watering-place life is governed by fashion or by 
power; the season ends when the court habitually ends it, 
or when the season of opera begins, or perhaps it may even 
stop, in some peculiarly reasonable countries, when people 
have simply had enough of it, and wish it to end; nowhere 
else is it controlled simply and exclusively by the children. 
At every American sea-side and mountain resort they tell 
you that they would gladly keep open during September 
but for this controlling bugbear, the schools. Business is 
less absorbing, fashion less controlling, personal wishes 
less overpowering, than the supposed interests of the 
young. 

It is impossible not to feel some respect for a habit so 
deeply rooted, so widely spread. That nation has a future 
which thus makes the well-being of its coming generation 
its prime care. Gradually, no doubt, the interests of the 
children themselves have lengthened the summer vacation 
from three or four weeks to three months, and have made 
it a period of far more complete aud varied outing than 
formerly. But there is a natural limit to this interval, and 
the steady rise of summer schools seems to intimate that 
the period of intermission cannot stretch much farther. A 
proper vacation is an immense advantage, but too much 
play may end in making Jack a duller boy than if he had 
too much work. While the right limit is being adjusted, 
it is impossible not to view with interest this vast return- 
ing army, bearing its tennis rackets and wearing its canvas 
shoes, preparing to lay down its summer oars and alpen- 
stocks, and take to books again. Among the young men, 
especially, the main supply at all the minor summer resorts 
bas not been drawn from those engaged in business—since 
these take very short vacations—but from the younger col- 
legiaus and school-boys, those who have been lately chris- 
tened at some of these watering-places by the descriptive 
epithet of “broilers.” This savory name is given, as all 
honse-keepers know, to chickens yet too small for the more 
serious purposes of the kitchen; and it is thus ingeniously 
transferred to this class of incipient manhood, too small for 
the serious ends of life, or even of flirtation. It is this army 
of “ broilers,” appropriately attired in “ blazers,” which 
leads the van of the procession in the return to school. 

These youths and their sisters have generally gained 
much physically by their summer life. The present writer 
an by no means agree with Mr. Blaikie that the American 
physique is deteriorating, and holds, on the contrary, that 
if Mr. Blaikie’s memory went back some years farther than 
it does, that useful writer would recognize that a great 
deal has been won. A large part of our people—the for- 
eign-born portion, and even their children—are still un- 
dergoing the process of acclimatization on a new soil and 
in a new air, a process which those of older American de- 
scent have successfully accomplished. Even where this 
has been effected, the farther transition has yet to be 
achieved of a change from a simpler civilization, where 
every one grew up within easy reach of the plough handle 
or the carpenter’s bench, to one more complex, where the 
place of these things must be artificially supplied. We in- 
herit the athletic tastes of our English and Irish and Ger- 
man forefathers, and by drawing from all of these we se- 
cure a certain combination. We shall never, I hope, be 
so given over to these pursuits as to make our conversation 
as tedious as that of a large class of young Englishmen ; 
but so long as we can nationally hold our own in rifle- 
shooting and base-ball, and not fall very far behind even in 
the peculiarly English game of cricket, there need be no 
great physical solicitude. 

Nor need there be fear that in returning to their books 
our children are placing themselves within the grasp of 
any medieval methods or any unchanging rules. Every 
year sees our public-school system, in particular, more plas- 





tic, more adaptable, more growing. One has but to read 
the reports of the educationai conventions to see how much 
time is given in them to a perfectly frank and fearless dis- 
cussion of new methods— of kindergartens, drawing, natural 
science, manual training. These things but a few years ago 
were not even under discussion ; now the air is full of them, 
and they are being worked out, not conventionally nor imi- 
tatively, but as a part of the regular evoluation of American 
life. All is, as it should be, tentative and initiative; the 
changes are not those of a house built with hammer and 
nails, but of a growing tree. The vague, loose charges 
against our school system have had their day: fair-minded 
people recognize that it is good, and only urge that it ought 
to be better. It is the same with our colleges; the steady 
spread of the elective system comes as the inevitable result 
of the mature age of the students, on the one side, and the 
vast spread of knowledge, on the other. Time was that 
the man who knew Latin and Greek had at once the key 
to the accumulated knowledge of the world. Now he must 
approach all science for himself, and learn at first hand, 
relying on books only to supplement his knowledge, and so 
vast is the variety of branches that a small subdivision of 
any one may cost the labor of a life; as Baron Osten Sacken 
limited his studies to the two-winged insects (flies, mos- 
quitoes, etc.), and finally regretted that he had entered on 
too wide a field to work it thoroughly out. The elective 
system simply accepts as a fact this vast extent of know- 
ledge. Of course a student makes mistakes, but he profits 
by them, whereas he would rarely protit by the mistakes 
made for him by parents or guardians, apd these errors 
would be quite as many. ‘To learn the thing that in- 
terests one most—this is usually what is best for a matur- 
ing mind. It is better in the end for character also; and 
I am sure, from constant observation, that the moral stand- 
ard of our colleges, Harvard particularly, is higher now 
than it was forty years ago, when the school-boy theory 
prevailed. T. W. H. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XIL.—ACETARIA, OR CONCERNING THE DRESSING OF 
SALADS (2). 
Sie RRAGON vinegar—that is, vinegar in which a branch of tar- 
ragon is left to soak—may be used preferably to the fresh 
leaves of tarragon for salad dressing. 

Vinegar for dressing salads may be prepared also as follows: 
in the bottom of an earthen pitcher put a handful of tarragon, 
half as much garden cress, half as much chervil, some fresh pim- 
pernel leaves, and one clove of garlic; over this pour one gallon of 
vinegar ; let it infuse a week, clarify, and bottle for use. 

In preparing a salad of curly chiccory, beware of allowing the 
leaves to stand in water; otherwise they will become hard. The 
same remark applies to celery. 

For seasoning a salad of curly chiccory, proceed in the manner 
above described for the usual French dressing, omitting only the 
chives, but before turning the salad put in a chapon—a Gascony ca- 
pon,as itis called; this isa small crust of bread, about an inch square, 
rubbed over with garlic. During the mixing, this crust, impreg- 
nated with the perfume of garlic, but without its rankness, comes 
into light contact with every leaf, and communicates to the whole 
a slight aroma of the onion so dear to the Gascons and to all Latin 
men. You may or may not like this aroma, but in any case do 
not forget the chapon—the perfumed crust—as a means of com- 
municating flavors very lightly 

In cookery we learn the eternal principles, and each one com- 
poses according as he has more or less imagination. I have ex- 
plained the way of preparing and dressing a lettuce salad with 
oil and vinegar in the French style. This description will serve 
as a type and basis, which may be applied to various simple and 
compound salads of uncooked and also of cooked vegetables, some 
of which I briefly note. 

One of the finest salads, to be eaten either alone or with game, 
especially partridges or wild-duck, is a mixture of celery, beet 
root, and corn-salad; if corn-salad cannot be obtained, water-cress 
will make a poor substitute, when broken into small tufts. The 
beets are cut into slices one-sixteenth of an inch thick; the celery, 
which must be young and tender and thoroughly white, should be 
cut into pieces an inch long, and then sliced lengthwise into two 
or three pieces, (N.B.—Select only the slender inside branches of 
celery.) This salad will require plenty of oil, and more acid than 
a lettuce salad, because of the sweetness and absorbent nature of 
the beet root. The general seasoning, too, must be rather high, 
because the flavors of the celery and of the beet are pronounced, 

A potato salad ought not to be made with cold boiled potatoes, 
as the cook-books generally state, even the best of them, A po- 
tato salad ought not to be made with potatoes that have remained 
over from a previous meal. The potatoes must be boiled in salt 
water expressly for the salad, allowed to cool, sliced into the salad 
bowl, and seasoned in the French style with oil and vinegar; 
served and eaten while still almost tepid. A potato salad should 
be abundantly garnished with finely chopped herbs—chervil, chives, 
and a suspicion of tarragon; furthermore, as the floury nature of 
the potatoes absorbs the vinegar rapidly, in order to make up the 
quantity of acid liquid needful for success, throw in a little white 
wine, say three or four times as much white wine as you have 
used of vinegar or lemon juice. 

The Japanese salad, invented by the younger Dumas, and cele- 
brated in his play of Francillon, is a potato salad as above de- 
scribed, with the addition of some mussels cooked in a court- 
bouillon flavored with celery. This salad is served with a layer 
of sliced truffles on the top, and the truffles ought to have been 
cooked in champagne rather than in Madeira. 

Another potato salad worthy of respectful attention consists of 
potatoes thinly sliced, a pound of truffles cooked in white wine 
and thinly sliced, two red herrings boned and broken up into 
small flakes. The dressing is a good white mayonnaise with a 
dash of mustard. This salad requires to be seasoned and mixed 
some six hours before it is served. 

For a salad of cooked vegetables, or, as it is also called, a macé- 
doine, you need freshly and expressly cooked vegetables—pota- 
toes, string-beans, lima or haricot beans, pease, cauliflower, car- 
rots, turnips, parsnips, beet root, hearts of artichokes, asparagus 
tops, or as many of these ingredients as you can command. These 
different vegetables must of course have been cooked each sepa- 
rately in salt water, then plunged into cold water in order to pre- 
vent them from turning yellow, and then carefully drained before 
being arranged ornamentally in the salad bowl. (N.B.—Drain 
carefully, for any residue of water impairs the success of the 
salad.) Certain of the above vegetables may be cut into dice or 
lozenges before being put into boiling water to cook. 

A macédoine may be seasoned either with oil and vinegar, with 
a white mayonnaise, or with a green mayonnaise a la ravigote. 

For fish and meat salads, for which recipes abound, the mayon- 
naise dressing is to be used. In America the mayonnaise dressing 
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seems to be used for all kinds of salads; in England, too, there is 
a ready-made white abomination sold in bottles under the name 
of salad dressing. I call attention to these facts only to disap- 
prove. The gourmand will make a distinction between salads 
proper and mixed salads containing flesh and strong elements, and 
the former he will prepare with oil and vinegar, while he will sea- 
son the more heavy and substantial compounds with a heavier and 
more strongly spiced dressing. 

The making of mayonnaise sauce has been frequently described 
in American cook-books, and yet in two that I have before me, 
one dated 1886 and the other 1887, the recipes are either incom- 
plete or wanting in clearness, so that I repeat the directions seri- 
atim : 

Take a soup plate or shallow bowl, a wooden or a silver fork, 
fine olive oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, mustard already mixed, fresh 
eggs, and some-one to help you at the critical moment. You will 
fix the number of eggs according to the quantity of sauce you 
desire, the proportion being a quarter of a pound of oil to each 
egg. In your soup plate put the yolk of one or more eggs, taking 
care to remove the germ and all the white ; beat your yolk well for 
nearly a minute by stirring it always in the same direction ; then 
add oil, drop by drop, about a teaspoonful at a time, and never 
adding more oil until the preceding quantity has become thor- 
oughly amalgamated with the egg; remember that the stirring 
must go on absolutely without interruption, and always in the 
same direction; at every eighth spoonful of oil add a few drops 
of vinegar, a pinch of salt, a pinch of pepper, a spot of mustard 
(the person who is helping you will drop these ingredients into 
the sauce at the word of command, while you keep on turning 
assiduously). You continue this process, adding vinegar, condi- 
ments, and oil, until you have exhausted your quantity of oil; then 
you taste and heighten the seasoning or the piquancy as occasion 
may dictate. 

Some people whose palates are jaded add cayenne pepper to 
the seasoning. In some American books I have seen the addition 
of sugar recommended. To this latter addition I am absolutely 
opposed ; it is ridiculous and useless. 

If by ill luck the mayonnaise curdles while you are making it, 
stop at once, start another egg in a clean plate, and add your cur- 
dled sauce by degrees to the new sauce, and the whole will come 
out good, yellow, and with the consistency of very rich thick 
cream, Provided the oil and the eggs used are in normal condi- 
tions of freshness, the curdling or decomposition of the amalgam 
can only be due to sudden excess of oil or of vinegar, so that in 
remixing you must moderate the one or the other accordingly. 

Green mayonnaise is the above sauce with the addition of three 
table-spoonfuls of ravigote for each quarter of a pound of oil. 
Ravigote is chervil, tarragon, common garden cress, and pimpernel 
cooked for two minutes in boiling salt water, then plunged in cold 
water, drained, pounded in a mortar, and strained. 

A less perfect green mayounaise may be made by simply adding 
to the sauce a handful of very finely chopped chervil mixed in a 
spoonful of tarragon vinegar. 

To color mayonnaise green do not use boiled and mashed green 
pease, as I have seen recommended in a cook-book which I need 
not mention, The reason is that in a creamy sauce of the nature 
of mayonnaise we should be offended if we felt the roughness of 
any farinaceous matter intruding itself upon the palate. Spinach 
would be a less objectionable coloring matter. But unless you 
can do the thing properly, by means of a ravigote which has its 
special flavor and reason, why attempt to color vour mayonnaise ? 
Mere coloring it by makeshift means will impair your sauce instead 
of improving it. To the eye a yellow mayonnaise is just as pleas- 
ing as a green one. 

Some one may object that we have a red mayonnaise. True, 
but red mayonnaise is not a decorative fancy; it is a quintessential 
compound made by pounding the coral of a lobster, and mixing 
the red purée thus obtained with ordinary white mayonnaise. This 
red mayonnaise is intended to make the serving of the lobster 
more complete, and not for show or table decoration, 

In good cooking everything has a reason. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN DRESSES. 


je first French dresses imported for autumn repeat many of the 
. designs brought out late in the summer by Parisian modistes. 
Round waists, full sleeves, and straight skirts reappear with vari- 
ations. Jacket waists and elaborate fronts of corsages remain in 
vogue, and basques are not wholly abandoned. Some features of 
the Directoire coat are retained, and new ones are added. Pusse- 
menterie, braiding, fur, and feathers, with velvet cut bias and also 
velvet ribbons, are the trimmings of the first dark dresses. 


THE ROUND WAIST, SLEEVES, ETC, 


The round waist is without darts, and, paradoxical as it may 
sound, is Slightly pointed in front and back. It has but few seams, 
and may be either plain or full_on the shoulders; its fulness be- 
low is pleated or gathered to the points at the waist line, and it is 
trimmed there by vandyke points of embroidery or of passemen- 
terie, or else it is edged by a folded ribbon, fastened by a bow 
without ends on the left side. The round shallow yoke so often 
mentioned will still be made of velvet, silk, moiré, or embroidery, 
or of the dress material covered by passementerie. The high stand- 
ing collar and mutton-leg sleeves will be made for most woollen 
cloth dresses, however, sétttom have very full sleeves, as 
they cannot be worn under a cloth jacket or fitted coat. 


dresses ; 


STRAIGHT SKIRTS. 

The skirts of new dresses are hung to appear almost straight, 
yet those of heavy fabrics have one or two short steels in their 
foundation skirt, merely to support them, not to add to their 
size; the pad bustles are omitted altogether. The fronts and 
sides of many skirts are perfectly flat, while all are made full in 
the back by means of gathers or pleats, or some lengthwiseabot 
folds. When two materials are used in handsome camel’s-hair 
and velvet dresses, the velvet is underneath, and the soft wool is 
slightly draped at the top on each side, and cut out there to show 
the velvet below the belt, and it is again slashed open in the 
front at the foot to disclose the velvet there also. In other 
skirts a width of velvet or silk, or whatever the contrasting mate- 
rial may be, appears down the left side quite straight, or else in 
the middle of the back; sometimes a large ornament ef passe- 
menterie or a drooping sash of velvet holds up the left side of 
the wool skirt to show a velvet skirt beneath. Few pleatings are 
at the foot of skirts; sometimes only a band of velvet or of wide 
ribbon, or a facing of the dress goods, is at the foot of the foun- 
dation skirt. For trimming the outside of a straight wool dress, 
no matter of what color, black borders are used in rows of velvet 
ribbon, or else three straight rows of open-patterned black passe- 
menterie, or the single row of vandyke points of passementerie 
already described. 

ARTILLERY BASQUES AND JACKET FRONTS. 

The artilleur, or artilleryman’s coat, is a pretty little basque- 
waist, with the jacket fronts opening over a vest, square-cornered, 
and bordered with a band of embroidery, while the two broad 
middle forms of the back have a dull point l...c a loose jacket, 
and are also bordered. Double-breasted velvet vests are very 











effective under jacket fronts of wool gowns, the jacket being 
rounded in heart shape at the top, and having revers of velvet 
of the same shape as the opening. The long Directoire coats have 
their length mostly confined to the back breadths, the sides being 
only half-long, and their double-breasted fronts cut off short at 
the waist line, showing a rather full skirt, or one richly trimmed. 


SHOT VELVETS AND RIBBONS, NEW COLORS. 


Shot velvets, both plain and figured, and shot moiré ribbons 
will be much used for parts of dresses, for wraps, and for bon- 
nets or their trimmings. Mauve is shot with gold, brown with 
green, or gold with brown, red with blue, and green with red, pro- 
ducing many new effects. The dahlia, prune, and old-fashioned 
puce colors are seen in many new fabrics, and promise to be pop- 
ular. Chocolate with much cream in it will be a stylish shade for 
autumn, and green is combined with this shade. The gray-greeus 
are shown in dark and in light shades in fine woollens, and are 
made up with velvet of the new mahogany shade called in Paris 
le Buffalo Bill. 


CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S-HAIR GOWNS. 


The first autumn dresses will be of cashmere or of camel’s- 
hair, in shades of dahlia, castor brown, grayish blue, Eiffel red, or 
mahogany, trimmed with black pointed passementerie of silk cords 
in open designs. The round waist, full and slightly pointed, will 
be trimmed with three vandyke points of the gimp in front, 
and sometimes in the back also, beginning just below the collar, 
and on the shoulders ; that in the middle is the deepest; and to 
hold it well the cashmere of the waist should be lapped to the 
left shoulder, and hooked from the left shoulder down, though 
the waist lining is hooked in front. The fulness in front and 
back is drawn in small pleats to the points at the waist line. No 
darts are seen, and there is not more than one side form ; indeed, 
in the genuine French waist the only seams are those under the 
arms. The standing collar is fastened on the left side, and should 
be covered with passementerie. The sleeves are in one piece, full 
at the top, and shaped to fit the arms below the élbow, “A point 
of passementerie is placed at the top, pointing downward, and 
at the wrists, pointing upward. Black ribbon, three incheg wide, 
is folded less than two inches in width, and laid smooth around 
the pointed end of the waist, fastening on the left side with a 
square bow. The straight round skirt mounted on a foundation 
skirt is trimmed all around the foot, or else only in front and on 
the sides, with upturned points of the black passementerie. These 
straight skirts should not have their placket-hole opening) in 
front or back, but_on one side, usually the left, as it can best be 
kept closed there, It is also a goodplan to permanently attach 
tlre belted skirt to the waist, tacking the belt across the back 
and sides of the pointed bodice inside at the waist line, 

When pointed passementerie is not-liked, three bands of straight 
passementerie of open design are placed around the skirt above a 
hem that is six or eight inches deep. This is very handsome in 
black on grayish green or Eiffel red cashmere. The round, slightly 
pointed bodice is then trimmed along its edge with this straight 
passementerie, and it may be set in pointed tongues or in V's on 
the front and back of the waist, or come from the side seams to 
the point in front. It should have similar trimming at the top 
and bottom of the full sleeves. Camel’s-hair dresses with broché 
borders along one selvage are made in the way just described for 
cashmere, the border taking the place of the passementerie. 





VELVET OR SILK JACKETS. 
Short sleeveless jackets of velvet, of faille, or of moiré will form 
the bodice of many dresses of silk or of fine wool. The dress 
material will be down the middle of the front of the waist, shirred 


closely at top and bottom, or drooping in blouse fashion. The 
little square jacket of velvet will fall open to show the front. It 


is without revers, reaches only to the waist line, and is square- 
cornered. The back may be straight across the waist or slightly 
pointed, and sometimes two tabs are added in basque fashion, 
Silk cord in braiding patterns trims velvet jackets. Silk jackets 
are sometimes black on colored dresses, and are then faced with 
the color of the dress, and may have revers of the same; or a 
black moiré jacket on a black Henrietta cloth waist may have 
green or mahogany revers and collar, and cord to match on the 
edge. Rather large full sleeves of the dress goods are with these 
jackets. 


SILK COMBINED WITH VELVET. 

For dressy autumn toilettes, such as a bride would choose for 
returning her calls, are silks with irregular reps, some quite small 
and others as thick as a knitting-needle, combined with change- 
able velvet, or with a silk ground that has dots of velvet of 
changeable hues. Thus a mahogany repped silk is combined with 
silk that has pea spots of velvet changing through light green, 
olive, and mahogany, one of these shades prevailing in each spot, 
making three different blendings. The straight silk skirt has five 
or six velvet panels set upon it like great box pleats, with change- 
able moiré ribbon appearing from beneath one side of each panel 
its whole length. The elaborate front of the waist is of the 
silk, extending from the shoulders down into a pointed passemen- 
terie girdle of red and green silk cords, turned back at the top, 
showing a plastron of the spotted velvet, and having slender 
revers made up of green and mahogany faille with the change- 
able ribbon laid upon them. The back has but one seam, that 
down the middle, each form being turned away from this seam to 
make two points below the waist line; at the top the back is 
slashed three times, and a pointed puff of the velvet is in each 
slashed opening. High collar with passementerie like that of the 
girdle. Full sleeves with a pointed velvet puff at top down the 
outside. 

OTHER FRENCH DRESSES. 

Another model also combines green and mahogany, but in this 
dress the green is grayish green wool, with lengthwise short 
threads of mahogany, of darker green, and black at wide intervals, 
made up over mahogany velvet. The medieval cuirass of the 
wool is double-breasted, and is even around the hips, where it is 
slashed in battlemented squares that show the dark velvet under- 
neath. The double front laps to the right at the waist line, and 
above this opens in U shape with curved revers of the velvet, and 
also a velvet plastron and collar. The straight green wool skirt 
is caught up in folds on each hip, and drawn down in curves 
across the front, displaying the velvet there, and is slashed at the 
foot up each side to show a tower-shaped bit of the velvet under- 
skirt. 

A dark blue serge dress, with woven border of palms in cash- 
mere coloring, has a broad chatelaine pleat on the left side of its 
straight skirt, catching it up to show a lower skirt that has the 
palm border. A sash of blue armure comes down from the front 
of the waist to meet a passementerie ornament, and these together 
appear to hold the pleat in place. With this is worn a Directoire 
coat of the serge with its back cut princesse, and extending from 
neck to foot, while the sides and front are a short double-breasted 
jacket, with revers of the palm border opening over a red velvet 
waistcoat, which is also double-breasted, though seen only at the 
throat and waist line. 

A cloth and armure-striped silk combination dress is in the 
stylish mahogany shade, with black introduced in brocaded fern 
leaves at the foot of the armure breadths, and also in a great 
sash, or rather a girdle, as it merely eucircles the waist. A straight 














gathered breadth of the silk, with its fern border at foot, is in the 
front, with sides of the mahogany cloth that seem to open on the 
silk, and there are six black passementerie palm leaves placed 
each side on the cloth near the silk ; two breadths of the bordered 
silk form the straight back of the skirt. The cloth round waist, 
full on the shoulders and without darts, has a V-shaped plastron 
of black velvet, and a fold of black velvet is let in from high in 
the armholes to meet at the waist line under a wide girdle of black 
velvet or of black armure silk. The high collar is black velvet 
covered with black passementerie, and it has a point of the gimp 
below the front falling on the plastron; this point is surrounded 
by a frill of black lace, giving the effect of a cravat. The cloth 
sleeves are full at the top, with a point of black velvet let in and 
a cuff to match. 

A nickel gray faced-cloth dress has a corner piece of darker 
green velvet fern leaves edged with tinsel cord on the left side of 
the skirt, while the right side is of straight folds of cloth dropping 
down below a V of the green velvet on the hips. A breadth of 
green velvet is up the middle of the back of the skirt, and a sash 
of the velvet crosses the front to fall low on the left side. The 
gray cloth basque is double-breasted, opening over a heart-shaped 
plastron that has the fern leaves at top. High green velvet collar 
Easy coat sleeves full at the armholes, with small cuffs of green 
velvet. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
sTaB_k, & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; 





ARNOLD, Con- 
and Lorp & TayLor. 





PERSONAL. 

Genera N, P. Banks has had a varied career. He was a“ bob- 
bin boy” in a factory, an actor fifty years ago, having played 
Claude Melnotte in the Lady of Lyons at the old National Thea- 
tre, Boston. Later on he was a lawyer, and still later a general 
in the army, Governor of the State of Massachusetts, and Speaker 
of the House in the same State. He was also a member of Cor 
gress and Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Banks is now seventy-three years ol 
ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 

—The house in which Oliver Wendell Holmes was born is still 
standing on the common at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and is now 
one of the college buildings. It is an old gambrel-roofed house, 
and during the siege of Boston it was the head-quarters of the 
American officers. The Rev, Abiel Holmes, the host’s father, was 
pastor of the First Church of Cambridge, where General Washi- 
ington was a frequent worshipper. 


General 
and is the oldest living 


age, 


—General Crook, the famous Indian fighter, wonders how so 


great, a fraud as Sitting Bull could be made such a hero of. He 
says that the old Indian is an arrant coward, but so full of con- 
ceit that he impresses people with his importance ‘And no won- 


has had offers 


idless requests Lor his pho 


der he is conceited,” adds General Crook, “ 
of marriage from white womet 
tograph.” 

—The elm-tree that shelters the Shelden 
field, Massachusetts, is one of the oldest in t 


for he 


and el 





homestead at Deer- 
the 


State, and its his 
tery can be traced back authentically for two hundred years. Mr. 
George Shelden, whose family have occupied the old house for the 


same length of time, says that when he was a boy, sixty years ago, 
the tree was apparently as largé as It is twenty-one 
feet in circumference at the base, and nearly one hundred feet 
high. 

—Justice Stephen J. Field, of San Fraix 


come so conspicuously before the public, 


It 18 now, 





isco, who has lately 
makes up the quartette 
of Field brothers, composed of Cyrus W., Henry M., and David 
Dudley Justice Field is seventy three 
but notwithstanding his years and h 
evreat courage 


vears of a and lame, 


ties he is a 





is infirmi man of 


He is small in stature, very gray, and leans hea- 
vily on a stout stick of California rosewood. 

—William Black says that he never 
hours a day—two after breakfast 


the rest of the day he walks or reads 


three 
dinner. Durin 
ol letters. H 
writes rapidly, and makes few erasures. “I rarely attempt analy- 
sis,” he says, “and I am never didactic. I write to please.” Sel- 
dom has a writer more surely accomplished his object than has 
Mr. Black in this particular, 

—The recent appointment of Miss Joanna Baker to the Chair 
of Greek at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, is a significant fact 


writes more than 
aftet 


writes 


Lg 
e 


as showing the progress of woman since it was first permitted to 
her to acquire the alphabet. Miss Baker succeeds to the position 
filled by her father, Professor O. H. Bake r, Seventeen years ago, 
in the same institution. A beautiful clear-eyed woman, in the 
flower of her youth, Miss Baker refutes the notion that there is a 
quarrel between health and early scholarship, since at four she 
began Greek and Latin, at eight read the Anabasis, at fourteen 
compiled a lexicon of Sophocles’ & 
was a tutor of Greek in the col 





us Tyrannus, and at sixteen 
which now claims her as its 





professor in that honeyed tongue. 

—In the popular competition, announced for June, in Atalanta, 
the excellent English periodical for girls, Harpe rs Magazine was 
decided by a large majority of votes to be “the best magazine 
for adults” in the world. This evidence of popular favor in 
transatlantic circles is re-enforced by the verdict of thousands on 
this side the sea, who consider the beautiful magaziue to be with 
out a peer in the field in which it was the pioneer. 

—It is claimed that “ Old Gabriel,’ an Indian in the Monterey 
(California) County Hospital, is one hundred and fifty years old 
It is proved to the satisfaction of many people that “ Old Gabriel” 
was a grandfather in 1770. Father Junipero is said to have taught 
him the trade of stone-cutting in 1771, and he became so expert 
at the business that he managed the construction of the San An 
tonio Mission in 1781. Nothing is said about “ Old Gabriel’s” 
acquaintance with George Washington, but if they had ever met, 
the Indian’s recollections would be valuable if not too fanciful 

—Mr. A. J. Drexel has changed his plans regarding the pro- 
posed Drexel Institute, and for the better. It was at first pro- 
posed to build at some distance outside of Philadelphia, and to 
devote the institute solely to the industrial education of girls. It 
is now Mr. Drexel’s intention to secure land in some accessible 
quarter of Philadelphia where girls may study in the daytime and 
young men at night. It will be on the same general plan as the 
Cooper Institute, and will have a large hall capable of seating 2000 
people, and a reading-room and library of technical and other 
books. Mr. Drexel proposes to expend $1,500,000 in this philan 
thropy, and he will have the satisfaction of seeing it in thorough 
running order during his lifetime in all probability, for the work 
of building will be begun at once. 

—The name of Charles A. Absolom, who came to an untimely 
death by an accident on the steam-ship Muriel, is known to all 
cricketers. He was graduated at Oxford at the head of his class, 
and was a man of good birth and breeding. 
the mést famous cricketer in all England. His eccentricity was to 
play without his hat. In Australia he played bareheaded under 
the broiling sun, with the mercury at 120 degrees, and while in 
the West Indies he slept on deck bareheaded in rain and dew. 
When he left his home, which was said to have been on account 
of an unfortunate love affair, he came to this country; he lived 
alone in the heart of the Rocky Mountains. Then he sought the 
companionship of Indians, with whom he lived on terms of friend- 
liness, and who named him on account of his peculiar habit, 
“ White-man-who-never-wears-a-hat.” 





In his youth he was 
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Yokr CHemise 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, V., Figs. 32-34 


Frencu Sacque CHemist 
For patteru and description sec Supplement, No. XI1V., Fig. 63 









Hems-stircHED APRONS 
For pattern and descriptions see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 67. 


Hosiery, 
For description see Suppl. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 1.—Drawers 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 53 and 54 


MonoGram.—-C. M. 








Fig. 2.—Drawers 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 58. 


House Jacket. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 36-43. 








Rippep Suk Vest ‘it 
For description see Supplement 
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Frannet Perricoar. 
For description see Supplement 
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Nigut-Gown. Lapy’s Ripine Suter. 
for pattern and description see Supplement, Day Pittow-Casss. 
o, X., Figs. 49-52. For descriptions see Supplement. 





For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 45-48, 
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Corser Cover. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 55-58, 





Fig. 1.—Inoninc Ciotu,—[See Fig. 2, Page 664.] 


For description see Supplemeut. 
































Marinég. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Fig. 44. 








Fig. 1—Pitiow-Case with Antiquz Lace Borprn.—{See Fig. 2, Page 665. 
£ o ’ i=) 


For description see Supplement. 





Petticoat. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


WHOLESOME FOOD. 


PXHOSE who are spending their powers in provid- 

ing entertainment for the young imagination, 
whether through any irresistible inclination to write, 
or through need of the money thus brought in, have 
a tremendous responsibility, which many of them do 
not seem in any way to recognize. If it is in the 
first case that they are prompted to write, they 
should be very sure that they have something to say 
worth saying, and in no wise detrimental to the 
young spirit in its formative process; and in the 
latter they should be doubly watchful of their pens, 
the temptation of profit and their own need coming 
in as powerful allies of possible evil, or blinding 
them to the presence of such evil. Not only should 
that which they provide for the young be free from 
wrong, or the suggestion of it, or from anything 
that might peradventure develop into wrong, but it 
should be aggressively in the other direction, not 
only innocent but useful, sound and strong and 
true and healthy. By demanding the true we do 
not mean to exclude fancy and imagination, but that 
even with their employment the tone should ring 
true, and that all false sentiment should be frowned 
at as much as false fact, by which is intended state- 
ment of fact not true to nature. While the market- 
man and the provision dealer are feeding the body, 
the writer is doing much toward feeding the soul; 
and a good deal of the worthlessness of an impov- 
erished spiritual nature, an imbecile, poorly stimu- 
lated, poorly equipped intellect, may be laid at the 
door of whomsoever it is who furnishes intellectual 
pabulum of poor quality. Parents themselves are 
not altogether blameless in this department. There 
are individuals whom they would not allow inside 
their doors, there is conversation they would not 
suffer to be whispered about their hearth ; but they 
leave upon their tables novels full of questionable 
characters, doings, sayings, situations, and scenes 
for their children to dip into on occasion, and they 
take in newspapers which reek in report and ad- 
vertisement with ruinous knowledge and scandal, 
while people of such sort that we should turn our 
eyes away from them in the street, who live in the 
under-world of darkness and crime from which 
should they be suffered to emerge it should not be 
into the society of children, have in the same way 
the freedom of their house and hearth. As it is, 
our own enforced intimacy with such as these our 
children have to share, if they look at the sheet of 
news, so long as we are careless in the selection of 
that sheet. If writers felt their power more, if they 
believed in the old maxim concerning the superior 
might of the pen, if they realized that the drop of ink 
at the point of the pen is like the ink of the cuttle- 
fish, and can give to a whole clear sea its own color, 
they might pause before they wrote the unwhole- 
some word, or let the thought not distinctly bene- 
ficial see the light upon paper. 





Dressing Sacque 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 26-31 
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Fig. 1.—SpiasHer.—Cross Stitcn Empromwrery.—See Figs. 2 and 3 
Page 664. 





(For description see Supplement 
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Comune Sacque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 23-25. 
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UNE BELLE DAME SANS 
MERCI, 
BY CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 
1. 


TEXHE cricket draws his tireless bow, 
| Cicada shrill their summer cry; 
Yet summer green begins to show 

A yellow tinge against the sky. 


A mullein stalk stands sentinel 

Beside the road as carved in stone, 
And from the tree-top citadel 

The last red trumpet-flower is blown. 


And like its echo from the hill, 
‘Farewell, dear world!” the summer calls; 

“Dear world, farewell !’—a cricket's shrill 
Cuts through the air; a dead leaf falls. 


The sun burns with less fierce a glare, 
The sky takes on a paler hue; 

For wan September’s yellow hair 
The wind hath blown across the blue. 


Il. 
Slow sad September walks between 
Rank arrow-weeds that sway and nod; 
Her swirling robes of yellow-green 
Throw o’er the fields a sadder sheen; 
Her sceptre is a golden-rod. 


But white September wears no crown, 
Her fair hair floats ungarlanded ; 

And with the breathing of her gown 

The first pale leaves drift slowly down, 
To die beneath her noiseless tread. 


On summer's heart she lays her hand— 
Her fair white hand that striketh chill; 
Her wistful eyes look o’er the land— 
The forest seems a misty band, 
A sunset light slips o’er the hill. 


So walks she sad, this woman fair, 
Down through the melancholy days, 

Till silence broodeth everywhere, 

And all her floating yellow hair 
Enwraps the world in mystic haze. 





KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avruor or “ Lorna Doonr,” “ Crrpps, Tor Carrier,” 
**Syrinena ven,” “*Many Aneerey,” “ Tuk 
Mai or Sker,” ero. 


CHAPTER X. 
AN UPWARD STROKE. 


Tue character of Captain Fairthorn — better 
known to the public now as Sir Humphry Fair- 
thorn, but he had not as yet conferred dignity 
upon knighthood—will be understood easily by 
those who have the knowledge to understand it. 
But neither Uncle Corny nor myself—although 
we were getting very clever now at Sunbury— 
could manage at all to make him out at first, 
though it must have been a great deal easier 
then than when we came to dwell upon him af- 
terward, All that he said was so perfectly sim- 
ple, and yet he was thinking of something else 
all the time; and everything he did was done as 
if he let some ong else do it for him. I cannot 
make any one understand him, for the plainest 
of all plain reasons—I could never be sure that 
I myself understood him. And this was not at 
all because he meant to be a mystery to any one; 
for that was the last thing he would desire, or 
even believe himself able to be. The reason that 
kept him outside of our reason—so far as I can 
comprehend it—was that he looked at no one of 
the many things to be feared, to be desired, to be 
praised, or blamed, from the point of view we 
were accustomed to. 

I bad thought that my uncle Cornelius (though 
he was sharp enough always, and sometimes too 
sharp, upon me and my doings) was upon the 
whole the most deliberate and easy-going of mor- 
tals; but a mere glance at Professor Fairthorn 
showed how vastly the breadth of mankind was 
beyond me. To look at his face, without think- 
ing about him, was enough to compose any ordi- 
nary mind, and charm away any trivial worries ; 
but to listen to his voice, and observe him well, 
and meet his great eyes thoughtfully, and to catch 
the tranquillity of his smile, this was sufficient 
to make one ashamed of paltry self-seeking and 
trumpery cares, and to lead one for the moment 
into larger ways. And yet he was not a man of 
lofty visions, poetic enthusiasm, or ardent faith 
in the grandeur of humanity. I never heard him 
utter one eloquent sentence, and I never saw him 
flush with any fervor of high purpose. He sim- 
ply seemed to do his work because it was his na- 
ture, and to have no more perception of his in- 
fluence over others than they had of the reason 
why he owned it. So far as we could judge, he 
was never thinking of himself; and that alone 
was quite enough to make him an enigma. 

Now people may suppose, and very naturally 
too, that my warm admiration of the daughter 
impelled me to take an over-lofty view of the 
father. People would he quite wrong, however, 
for in that view I was not alone; every one con- 
curred, and even carried it still further; and cer- 
tainly there was no personal resemblance to set 
me on that special track. Professor, or as I 
shall call him henceforth, because he preferred 
it, Captain Fairthorn, was not of any striking 
comeliness. His face was very broad, and his 
mouth too large, and his nose might be said al- 
most to want reblocking, and other faults might 
have been found by folk who desire to talk pic- 
turesquely, But even the hardest of mankind 
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to please in everything but self-examination 
would have found no need and small opportunity 
for improvement in his eyes and forehead. I 
know my own stupidity, or at least attempt to do 
so, when it is not altogether too big; yet I dare 
to deny that it had anything to do with the charm 
I fell under in this man’s presence. And this is 
more than proved by the fact that Uncle Corny 
—as dry an old Grower as was ever frozen out 
—could resist the large quietude of our visitor 
even less than I could. 

For the Captain had been sent for, sure enough, 
about a little business so far below his thoughts. 
And when he came into our garden to thank us 
for all we had done toward discovery of the 
thief, and especially to thank me for my valiant 
services to his daughter, it is no exaggeration at 


| all to say that I wished the earth would hide me 


from his great gray eyes. Under their kindly 
and yet distant gaze I felt what a wretched lit- 
tle trickster I had been; and if he had looked 
at me for another moment, I must have told him 
everything, for the sake of his forgiveness. But 
he, unhappily for himself, if he could be unhap- 
py about little things, measured his fellow-men 
by his own nature, and suspected nothing until 
it had been proved. And at that very moment 
he caught sight of something which absorbed 
him in a scientific zeal we could not follow. 

“A young tree dead!” he exclaimed; “ and 
with all its foliage hanging. Three other young 
trees round it injured on the sides toward it. 
When did you observe this? Had you that 
storm on Saturday ?” 

“ Yes, sir, it did rain cats and dogs,” my uncle 
answered, after thinking. “We said that it 
might break the long bad weather; and it seems 
to have done it at last, thank the Lord. There 
was a lot of lightning, but not so very nigh.” 

“Then no trees were struck from above, not 
even that old oak, which seems to have been 
struck some years ago? May I cross the bor- 
der and examine that young tree? Thank you. 
Have you ever known a case like this before ?” 

They passed very dangerously near the old 
oak, and I trembled as that villain of a Regulus 
showed his base want of gratitude by a long 
howl; but luckily neither of them heard it. I 
went to the door and threatened him with instant 
death, and then followed to hear the discussion 
about the tree. ‘ You have known it before,” 
Captain Fairthorn was saying ; “ but not for some 
years, and if you remember right, not when the 
storms were particularly near. I have heard of 
several similar cases, but never had the fortune 
to see one till now. You perceive that the life 
is entirely gone. The leaves are quite black, but 
have a narrow yellow margin. Forgive me for 
troubling you, Mr. Orchardson, but when did you 
notice this condition of the tree?” 

“Well, sir, it kept on raining up till dark on 
Saturday, and I did not chance to come by here 
on Sunday. But on Monday morning it was as 
you see it now—gone off all of a heap, and no 
cause for it. As healthy a young tree as you 
would wish to look at—a kind of pear we call 
Beurré Diel. Dead as a door-nail, you can see. 
Kit, get a spade and dig it up for Professor.” 

“Thank you, not yet. I was going home to- 
night, but this is a matter I must examine care- 
fully; that is to say, with your kind permission. 
We use big words, Mr. Orchardson, that sound 
very learned, and we write very positively from 
other people’s observation; but one case that 
we have seen with our own eyes, and searched 
into on the spot to the utmost of our power, is 
worth fifty we have only heard of. You will 
think me very troublesome, I greatly fear; and 
of gardening matters I know less than nothing. 
But you will oblige me more than I can say if 
you will let me come again and try to learn some 
little. You know what has killed this tree, I 
presume ?” 

“No, sir, I have not got any sense at all about 
it,” my uncle answered, stoutly ; ‘‘’tis the will of 
the Lord when a tree goes off; or if it is the do- 
ing of any chap of mine, he goes off too, and 
there’s an end of it. Something amiss with 
these roots, I take it.” 

His boots were tipped with heavy iron, and he 
was starting for a good kick at the dead young 
tree, when I ran between, and said: “ Uncle, let it 
stay just as it is for a day or two. It can’t draw 
anything out of the ground; and this gentleman 
would like to examine it as it is.” 

“Young gentleman, that is the very point.” 
Captain Fairthorn, as he spoke, looked kindly at 
me. “If I could be permitted to have my own 
way, I would have a little straw shaken round it 
to-night, as lightly as may be, without any foot 
coming nearer to it than can be helped. That 
will keep the surface as it is, from heavy rain or 
any other accident. Then if I may be indulged 
in my crotchets, I would bring my daughter, who 
draws correctly, to make a careful sketch and 
color it. And after that is done, and I have used 
my treble lens at every point of divergence, I 
would ask as a very great favor to be allowed to 
open the ground myself, and trace the roots from 
their terminal fibres upward. I would not dare 
to ask all this for my own sake, Mr. Orchardson, 
but because we may learn something from it of 
a thing as yet little understood—what is called 
the terrestrial discharge. We get more and 
more into big words, you see. You have known 
trees destroyed in this way before. It only hap- 
pens on certain strata.” 

“Tt has happened here, sir, for generations,” 
said my uncle, trying hard to look scientific. 
“The thunder-storm blight is what we call it. 
We call anything a blight when the meaning is 
beyond us. Seems as if some trees was subject 
to it. Inever knew an apple-tree took this way; 
but pear-trees have been so, times out of mind, 
though never none but the younger ones. A few 
years agone, I can’t say how many, seventeen 
young pear-trees were killed outright —ten in 
one part of the grounds, and seven in another, 
and not a mark to be found on one of them. 














All as dead as door-nails when we come to look 
at them. A blight, or a blast, that’s what we 
call it. And there’s nothing to do but to plant 
another.” 

“A truly British view of the question,” Cap- 
tain Fairthorn answered, with his sweet smile, 
which threw me into a glow by its likeness to a 
smile yet lovelier, “I wish I could tell you how 
I feel for the English fruit-grower in his hard 
struggle with the climate, the dealers, and the 
foreign competition. It is a hard fight always, 
much worse than the farmer’s; and a season like 
this is like knocking a drowning man on the 
head. And yet you are so brave that you never 
complain.” 

The truth of these words, and the tone of good- 
will, made a deep impression upon both of us, 
especially upon my uncle, who had to find the 
money for everything. ‘No, sir, we never com- 
plain,” he replied ; “ we stand up to the seasons, 
like our own trees; and we keep on hoping for 
a better time next year. But there are very few 
that know our difficulties; and folk that can 
scarcely tell a pear from an apple go about the 
country spouting and writing by the yard concern- 
ing of our ignorance. Let them try it, is all I 
say, let them try it, if they are fools enough. 
Why, bless my heart, there’s a fellow preaching 
now about sorting of apples, as if we had not 
done it before he sucked his coral! But I won’t 
go on maundering—time will show. Glad to see 
you, sir,at any time; and if I should happen not 
to be about the grounds, my nephew Kit will see 
to everything you want. What time shall we 


| see you to-morrow, sir ?” 


We were walking to the gate by this time, and 
Captain Fairthorn pulled out his watch. I ob- 
served that he had a true sailor’s walk, and a 
sailor’s manner of gazing round, and the swing 
of his arms was nautical. 

“What a time I have kept yon!” he exclaimed, 
with simple wonder; “and I have forgotten al- 
together my proper business. I was to have tried 
some special means for recovering the dog we 
were speaking of. Unless he is heard of to-night, 
I shall have little time to spare to-morrow. I am 
bound to do all I can for my good hostess. But 
to think that a dog, and a dog of no benevolence 
—according to my daughter—should stand in the 
way. of this most interesting matter! However, 
I will do my best all the morning, and try to be 
with you by eleven o’clock. If I cannot come 
then, you will know what the cause is. But even 
for the best of dogs I must not drop the sub- 
ject. Now I thank you most heartily. Good- 
night!” 

“What a wonderful man!” was my uncle’s 
reflection ; “to know all about trees and thun- 
der-storms and dogs and Covent Garden! And 
yet to let a woman twist him round her thumb 
and tread on his child and turn his pockets in- 
side out! Come along, Kit, I am pretty nigh 
starved.” 

And this wonderful man added yet another 
crown to his glory that very same night, as I 
heard; for to him, and his wisdom, was set 
down the credit of a joyful and extraordinary 
event. 

A young man, slouching with a guilty con- 
science and a bag on his back, might have been 
seen—if his bad luck had prevailed—approach- 
ing a fine old mansion craftily, when the shad- 
ows stole over the moon, if there was one. Then 
an accurate observer might have noticed a quad- 
ruped of somewhat downcast mien issuing with 
much hesitation from a sack, and apparently re- 
luctant to quit his guardian, who had evidently 
won his faithful heart. But receiving stern or- 
ders to make himself scarce, he might next be 
seen gliding toa gloomy door, uplifting wistfully 
one ancient paw, scraping at the paint where it 
had been scraped before, and then throwing his 
head back, and venting his long-pent emotions in 
a howl of inexpressible sadness. The door was 
opened, the guardian vanished with suspicious 
promptitude, lights were seen glancing in a long 
range of windows, an outbreak of feminine voices 
moved the air, and after a shrill and unnatural 
laugh, came a sound as of hugging, and a cry of 


” 


“ Run for his liver, Jane! 
pennant 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


When the butter that truly is butterine, and 
the “‘ Cheddar” of the Great Republic, are grace- 
fully returned to our beloved grocer, with a feeble 
prayer for amendment, what does he say? Why, 
the very same thing that he said upon the last 
occasion—“ Indeed! All our customers like it 
extremely ; it is the very thing we have had most 
praise for; and this is the very first complaint.” 
In like manner I received for answer (when I fain 
would have sent back to that store-keeper Love 
a few of the sensations I had to pay for) that 
everybody praised them and considered them en- 
nobling, and was only eager once again to revel 
in their freshness. And to tell the truth, when 
my own time came for looking caimly back at 
them, I became one of the larger public, and 
would have bought them back at any price, as 
an old man regards his first caning. 

However, I did not know that now, and could 
not stop to analyze my own feelings, which might 
for the moment perhaps be described as deep 
longings for a height never heard of. All the 
every-day cares and hide-bound pothers of the 
people round me were as paltry pebbles below 
my feet ; and I longed to be alone, to think of one 
other presence, and only one. 

Uncle Corny, in his downright fashion, called 
me as mad as a March hare; but I was simply 
sorry for him, and kept out of his way, and tried 
to work. Tabby Tapscott became a plagué, by 
poking common jokes at me; and the family men 
on the premises seemed to have a grin among 
themselves when my back was turned. The only 
man I could bear to work with was the long one 





we called “Selsey Bill,” becduse he came from 
that part of Sussex, and resembled that endless 
projection. He was said to have seventeen law- 
ful children—enough to keep any man silent. 
Moreover, he was beyond all doubt the ugliest 
man in the parish, which may have added to my 
comfort in his mute society, as a proof of the 
facility of wedlock. The sharp click of his iron 
heel on the treadle of his spade, the gentle sigh 
that came sometimes as he thought of how little 
he would find for supper, and the slow turn of 
his distorted eyes as he looked about for the wheel- 
barrow—all these by some deep law of nature 
soothed my dreamy discontent. 

But what was there fairly to grumble at? If 
I chose to cast my eyes above me, and set my 
affections out of reach, reason could not be ex- 
pected to undo unreason. And hitherto, what luck 
had led me, what good fortune fed me with the 
snatches of warm rapture! Even my own wick- 
edness had prospered, and never been found out. 
Surely the fates were on my side, and the powers 
of the air encouraged me. 

What a lovely morning it was now for the 
fairest of beings to walk abroad, and for me to 
be walking in the same direction! Although 
the earth was sodden still, and the trees unripe 
with summer drip, and the autumnal roses hung 
their sprays with leathery balls instead of bloom, 
yet the air was fresh, and the sky bright blue, 
and the grass as green as in the May month; 
and many a plant that is spent and withered 
after a brilliant season was opening its raiment 
to tempt the sun, and budding into gems for him 
to polish. The spring, that had forgotten tryst 
with earth this year, and been weeping for it 
ever since, was come at last, if only for one ten- 
der glance through the russet locks of autumn. 
Why should not man, who suffers with the dis- 
tresses of the air and earth, take heart again, 
and be cheerful with them; ay, and enjoy his 
best condition—that of loving, and being loved? 

There was enough to tempt the gloomiest and 
most timid mortal to make his venture toward 
such bliss, when Kitty Fairthorn, blushing softly, 
and glancing as brightly as the sunshine twin- 
kles through a bower of wild rose, came alone to 
me alone, where I stood looking out for her fa- 
ther, Although I had been thinking bravely all 
the things set down above, not one of them kept 
faith, or helped me to the courage of their rea- 
soning. Instead of that, my heart fell low, and 
my eyes (which had been full of hope) would 
scarcely dare to render to it the picture of which 
it held so many, yet never could manage to hold 
enough. She saw my plight, and was sorry for 
it, and frightened perhaps both of that and her- 
self. 

“Tt is so unlucky,” she said, without looking 
any more than good manners demanded at me: 
“last night I began to think that all was going 
to be quite nice again ; for that very peculiar dog, 
that my aunt is so strongly attached to, just came 
back, as if he had only gone for a little airing on 
his own account, and so as to have all the road 
to himself. He was as fat as ever, but oh so 
gentle! And his reputation is not quite that. 
Perhaps you have heard of him. He seems to 
be well known.” 

“T think I have heard of him. Why, of course 
it must be the dog that was mentioned in the 
handbills. We had two of them upon our wall. 
Mrs. Marker was speaking of him when you passed 
on Thursday, only I could not attend to her.” 

“Then you ought to have done so,” she replied, 
as if without any idea of my inner thought; “for 
there has been the greatest excitement about it. 
But I suppose, inside these walls and among these 
trees and lovely flowers, you scarcely know what 
excitement is.” 

“Don’t I then? Oh, I wish I didn’t!” I re- 
plied, with a deeply sad look ather. “It is you, 
who are so much above this, who can have no 
idea what real—real—a sort of despair, I mean, 
is like. But I beg your pardon; you mustn’t 
notice me.” 

“How can I help being sorry for you?” she 
asked, very softly, when our eyes had met. “ You 
have been so good to me, and saved my life. But 
of course I have no right to ask what it is. And 
I know that the crops are always failing. And 
now you have a dear little tree quite dead. My 
father has sent me to try to make a careful 
drawing of it, because it was struck by some ex- 
traordinary lightning. And the worst of it is 
that he has been called away, and can hardly be 
back till the evening. He has invented a new 
conductor, for ships of the navy, that are to have 
iron all over and under them, and therefore want 
protecting. He had a letter from the Admiralty 
this morning.” 

“Oh dear, what a pity! What a sad loss!” 
I replied. “Iam afraid it will take us so much 
longer, without having him here to direct us. 
And I doubt if my uncle Cornelius will be able 
to be with us, half the time.” 

“Ob, that is just what I was to say!” her tone 
was demure, but her glance quite bright; ‘on 
no account am I to interfere with the valuable 
time of Mr, Orchardson. Indeed I shall not trou- 
ble any one. If I may only be shown the poor 
tree, and then be allowed to fetch a chair, or a 
stool, or even a hassock, and then be told where 
to find some clear water, and perhaps be remind- 
ed when the time is one o’clock, I am sure I shall 
do beautifully.” 

“You are certain to do beautifully; there is 
no other way that you could do. No one shall 
be allowed to disturb you: I should like to see 
any one dare to come near you, except—ex- 
cept—” 

“Except Mrs. Tapscott. You see I have heard 
of her. And it is so kind of you to think of her. 
Then I shall be quite happy.” 

“Mrs, Tapscott indeed! No; except me my- 
self. I shall lock that chattering woman in the 
back kitchen, or how could you ever do a stroke ? 
I am sure it will take you a very long time. 
There are three other trees that you ought to 
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draw, if you wish to show exactly what the light- 
ning did. I hardly see how you can finish to- 
day. If you leave off at one o’clock it will be 
utterly impossible. And my uncle Cornelius will 
be in such a rage if you think of going back 
without anything to eat.” 

“ How very kind everybody is down here! It 
is the very nicest place I ever have been in. It 
will be so miserable to go away. Iam not at all 
accustomed to such kindness.” Her lovely eyes 
glistened as she began to speak, and a tear was 
in each of them as she turned away. I felt as if I 
could have cried myself, to see such an innocent 
angel so sad. But I durst not ask any questions, 
and was bound to go on as if I knew nothing. 

“What a little drawing-block you have!” I 
said ; “you ought to have one at least twice that 
size. Do let me lend you one. I have three or 
four; and you can choose which you like of them. 
And my pencils too, and my color-box. There 
are none to be had in the village. If you will 
rest a moment in this little arbor, I will get them 
all, and a chair for you.” 

It did not take me long to let Tabby Tapscott 
know that if she dared even to look out of the 
window she would mourn for it all the rest of 
her life ; moreover, that she must not let anybody 
know in what direction I was gone, even if his 
Grace of C. G. himself came down to grant me 
the best stall he had forever. Tabby winked with 
both eyes, and inquired if I took her for a “ vule, 
or a zany, or a coochey hosebird,” and said she 
would have “zummut good for nummatin” by 
one o’clock. And as I hurried back to the bow- 
er, there came almost into my very hand the 
loveliest Souvenir d’un Ami rose that ever lifted 
glossy pink to show the richer glow within. This 
rose I cut with the tender touch which a garden- 





er uses boldly, and laid it on my drawing-block, 
so that each exqnisite tinge and fringe and curve 
of radiant leaflet, as well as the swan-like bend 
of stalk and soft retirement of sepal, led up to 
the crowning beauty of the bloom above them. 

“T never saw anything to equal that,” said one 
who might outvie the whole. “Who can have 
taught you, Mr. Kit, such knowledge of what is 
beautiful ?” 

She had called me by my village name; and 
more than that,she had let me know that she 
looked upon me as a rustic. I saw my advan- 
tage, and was deeply hurt, that she might make 
it up again. ‘“ Yeu are right,” [ answered, turn 
ing back, as if in sad abasement. “ Miss Fair- 
thorn, you are right indeed in supposing that I 
know nothing. However, I am able to carry a 
chair, and to wait upon you humbly. Let us go 
to the tree; and at one o’clock I will venture to 
come and tell the time.” 

“ Oh, [never meant it at all like that! I could 
never have imagined you would take me up so. 
I seem to say the wrong thing always, as I am 
told every day at home. I hoped that it was not 
true ; but now—now, I have given offence to you— 
you, who have been so good to me. I could never 
attempt to draw to-day. I will tell my father 
that I was rude to you, and he will send some- 
body else to do it.” I felt that this would have 
served me right; but I was not in love with jus- 
tice. 

“T implore you not to do that,” I said; “ real- 
ly that would be too hard upon me. Why should 
you wish to be hard upon me? I am trying to 
think what I have done to deserve it. You are 
worse than the ground lightning.” 

“Then I suppose I killed your trees. I am not 
going now to be silly any more, Tell me what 
to do, to show that you have quite forgiven me. 
You know that I never meant to vex you.” She 
looked at me so sweetly that I could only meet 
her eyes. 

“T declare it will be one o’clock before I have 


done a thing. What will my father say? And 
I must be so careful. Iam sure that you could 
do it better—better much than I can. Will 


you do it, while I go and look for Mr. Orchard- 


son? I like him very much, and bis fruit is so 
delicious. No, you won’t relieve me? Well, 
shake hands, and be good friends again. May I 


have this lovely rose, to give my father something 
beautiful when he comes back from London ?” 

I saw that she was talking fast, that my pru- 
dence might come back to me. She knew as 
well from my long gaze that I loved her, and 
must always love her, as I to ‘the bottom of my 
heart knew it. And she did not seem offended 
at me, only blushed and trembled, just as if some 
important news were come (perhaps by telegraph), 
and she wondered while she opened it. For me 
this was enough, and more almost than I could 
hope for, to let her keep this knowledge in her 
mind, and dwell upon it; until if happy angels 
came—as they gladly would—to visit her, the 
sweetest of them all might fan it, with his wings, 
into her heart. 

“ Halloa, Kit my lad!” cried Uncle Corny, when 
he came to dinner, and my darling was gone with 
her sketch half done, and I had only dared to 
hover near her. “Sweetheart been here, they 
tell me. What a leary chap you are! When I 
heard Cap’en was gone to town I thought it was 
all over. I’ve been wanting you up at packing 
shed for the last three hours. No more good 
work left in you. That’s what comes of sweet- 
hearting.” 

“Uncle Corny, if you must be vulgar, because 
you have no proper sense of things, the least you 
can do is not to hailoa as if you were driving a 
truck of rags and bones.” 

“ Hoity, toity! Here’s ago! One would think 
there had been no courting done, since Adam and 
Eve, till your time. Too hot to hold—that’s my 
opinion. And as for rags and bones, young fel- 
low, that’s just about what it will come to. The 


girl won’t have sixpence, by what I hear, though 
there’s lots of tin in the family. 
find out all about them. 
without my leave.” 
What a way to put it! 
(To BE conTINUED.] 


I know how to 
Don’t pop the question 





MOTHER AND CHILD. 
BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


\ HERE is the girl that you were ?” said 
the child. 

And the mother smiled back to her lifted eyes. 
“She lives where the faded violets go, 

And the old sun shines in the skies!” 


“ Where last vear’s birds sing last year’s songs 2” 

She caught at the fancy, as children will. 

“But if you should meet with the girl that you 
were, 

Do you think you would know her still ?” 


“T remember her eyes and her waving hair; 
I see them now as I look at you. 
My little daughter, when one dream dies, 
Another sometimes comes true!” 


“Mothers are better than girls, I think; 
They wipe your tears, and find out the pain, 
And smile when you smile.—Pray do not go 
back 
If you have the chance again !” 


“Ah! there is no fear of that, my sweet. 


A mother for evermore and a day 
I shall be. We will let the girl that I was 
With your faded violets stay.” 





A STROLL THROUGH THE FAU- 

BOURG SAINTE MARIE. 
BY MRS. LYLIE O. HARRIS. 
st bake here at the flower-scented corner of 
OO Canal Street, and looking down the vista of La 
Rue Royale, note the astonishing irregularity of 
its roof line, the rich effects of color produced 
by the mellowed tints of the houses, their broad 
verandas, their balconies, lattices, dormer-win- 
dows, and belvederes. 

Let us walk down the narrow thoroughfare, laid 
after the old Continental fashion. Intrenched 
behind blossoming bulwarks, their great ugliness 
thrown into bolder relief by the beauty of their 
wares, sit those modern antiques, the flower wo- 
men of New Orleans. 

Do not loiter, for we are passing by the dan- 
cing and Beer houses, the Minotaurs of our cities, 
Take care that your skirts do not brush againgt 
those oysters upheaped in the doorways. They 
are the finest in the world, and were brought in 
this morning from Bayous Cook and Chalon. Some 
day we will go to the levee below the French Mar- 
ket, where the oyster fleet is moored. The pic- 
turesque luggermen are Sicilians and Italians, 
Now here is the house where lived that most de- 
lightsome shadow- woman, Madame Delicieuse, 
and not far off is the house once occupied by 
General Jackson, now the home of Mollie Moore 
Davis, she who wrote the exquisite Pere Dago- 
bert. These old French houses were substan- 
tially built. Their basement-floors are used 
stores, but the second and third stories serve 
dwellings. They have spacious halls, vast many- 
windowed chambers, the doors usually of solid 
mahogany. Even now many of these apartments 
retain the massive hand-carved furniture of a 
gone-by epoch; but more often these glories have 
departed by way of the second-hand shops, whose 
contents tell the sad story of many an ancient 
and distinguished family. 

This great shut mansion, crumbling into ruin, 
was the home of Paul Morphy, the champion 
chess-player of the world. Now look up to the 
hanging gardens. Every balcony is crowded thick 
with green-growing things, and the vines have 
clambered to the top of the lightning-rods. 
the jewel-breasted, rainbow-winged tropical birds 
flying in and out of the shrubs, winged flowers 
themselves. Early in the morning and late in 
the evening, if you pass here, you will see ivory- 
complexioned women tending their plants and 
pets, lightly carolling the while some air from 
last night’s opera—a necessity, that last, to the 
music-loving soul of the creole. 

This great building, now the Hotel Royal, was 
formerly known as the St. Louis Hotel, and is 
famous for its rotunda frescoed by Canova, In 
this other dwelling of the old régime yet lives 
an honorable and a wealthy family, The daugh- 
ter is one of those exceptionally endowed wo 
men who might be the heroine of a fairy tale. 
Young and beautiful, radiant with genius, with 
the gift of many languages, learned in the eu- 
rious lore of Eastern lands, philosopher and mu- 
sician—l’art de tenir salon is pre-eminently hers. 
About her gathers weekly a brilliant coterie of 
men and women, the representatives of learning, 
wit, and art, all happy to revolve in her orbit. 

The entrance is through this old porte cochére ; 
and did we knock, a negress, old and withered, 
would open the great doors and beckon us to 
enter, for she is mute and as mysterious as 
though she belonged in the Arabian Nights. We 
would catch glimpses of a cool, shady court-yard, 
paved with colored tiles, and set with exotic trees 
and shrubs, with two or three yellow jars far in 
the background big enough to have held Ali 
Baba and his Forty, and would be conducted up 
a broad and winding stairway to my lady’s cham- 
ber. This is a bizarre apartment, hung with 
Persian tapestries, and its furnishings all rare 
and curious. Its mistress would greet you with 
the winning courtesy which is one of her special 
charms. Her beauty loves to go beautifully, and 
most likely we would find her gowned in some 
artistic drapery which would call to your mind 
that “ white samite, mystic, wonderful.” 

Upon many themes could this fair damosel dis- 
course, but she would prefer her guests to shine, 


as 


as 





See 


and unconsciously we would brighten, and would 
be made to feel that none but ourselves could have 
Nor 


given our hostess such an hour of delight. 
would she suffer us to leave without having par- 


taken of cake and wine, the latter of some un- 
known delicious vintage, and the former com- 
pounded after a formula known only to that 
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mute negress, withered and eld, and no doubt a ] 
devout worshipper at the shrine of Obeah. Out | 
again into the blinding sunlight, you would rub 
your eyes and think of tales of the Enchanted 
Princess. 
A little way beyond, and the most picturesque- 
ly classic spot in the Mississippi Valley is reach- | 
ed. This is the ancient Place d’ Armes, now Jack- 
son Square, beautiful with semi-tropical plants 
and quaint gardening. All around it is a pictu- 
resque group of facades, tiled roofs, and spires. 
See the great cathedral, built by the royal stand- 
ard-bearer of Spain, Don Andreas Almonaster y 
Roxas. A side door gained from Pére Antoine’s 
Alley stands ever open, and mistress and maid, 
upon their daily pilgrimage to the French Market, 
slip in here every morning, and on their knees, 
side by side, say a few prayers before the altar, 
and then take up again the burden of the day. 
The cool shady alley of Pére Antoine separates 








the cathedral from the Cabildo, built also by the 
great Don, and now occupied by the civic officers. 
Look at it well, for soon it is to be torn down, 
and in all America there is nothing like it. Its 
walls of adobe and brick, its great columns, its 
low arched entrances, arcades, and corridors, all 
recall the Spanish occupation of New Orleans, 
On the north and south sides of the square stretch 
the low-roofed red brick structures known as the 
Pontalba buildings, the property of the Don’s 
daughter, who married Baron Pontalba, and lived 
to bitterly regret it. 

Turn into this little side street, and note the 
curious adobe cottages squatting close to the 
ground. They mark the Spanish era. Here is a 
tiny shop whose windows are filled with artificial 
altar flowers, altar candles, rosaries, crucifixes, 
catechisms, and bead ornaments for All - saints 
Day. The secular is cheek by jowl with the laity, 
for here too are French and English school-books, 
slate-pencils, chewing-gum, and sundry articles 
de fantaisie, as announced by the written sign. 
A smiling woman greets us from her nook, as we 
enter, with an amiable “ Bonjour.” We beg to 
be directed to a certain place, if madame will al- 
low us to trouble her. But madame “ 
so’y too not know, ’teez laik one imbécile. Mats, 
attendez! pairhap Hercule he know. Hercule 
das ma ‘usban’ mesdames,” she explains, smil- 
ingly, and then calls, “ Hercule, viens ici.” From 
behind the lace curtains separating the two rooms 
appears a Hercules of five feet four inches, bow- 
ing, smiling, and only too glad to be of service, 
giving us minute directions, even offering to guide 
us to the place. Enter any little shop of this 
class, and ten to one the man who appears from 
behind the lace curtains bears the name of Ulysse, 
Agamemnon, Achille, or that of some heroic per- 
sonage. 

“ Rr-r-ramoné ! rr-r-ramoné !” A human voice 
raised in a cry so strange, so unearthly, no won 
der the biood almost leaves your heart when you 
first hear it. Yet it is only a chimney-sweep 
crying his vocation. Look at him. Nowhere 
else on the face of the earth will you find his 
counterpart. An ancient negro man, every gat 
ment a study in rents and patches, every garment 
an anachronism. Shoes, the mystery of whose 
fashioning or the date thereof no man may re- 
veal; his hat of a shape and hue that may date 
as far back as the coal-making period ; 
his shoulders the sooty besoms of his trade. 


eez vai'y 


anda on 
He 
made them himself of the palmetto which grows 
in the swamps, called by him /atainer. That red 
rag on his wrist is a gr?-gri, worn to fend off the 
attacks of evil spirits and witches. 

The children down here have a pretty way of 
“ choosing” for their own the passing ladies with 
whose beanty or dress they are pleased. That is 
what those pretty dark-eyed maids, nursing theit 
mothers’ babies in the shadow of that Spanish 
archway, meant when they exclaimed, as we pass- 
ed, “The beeg laidee ees fo’ me,” and the other 
cried out, $3 Me, I praifére dee leel one dee bais.” 

Here we are at the old Ursulines Convent, where 
was established the first girls’ school in America. 
The nuns had the guardianship of those famous 
casket girls sent over by the good king to wive 
with his valiant soldiers. Well-born, virtuous, 
but poor, when they landed at New Orleans there 
was, according to the mandate of King Louis, 
“a girl for every trunk, and a trunk for every 
girl.” 

Another strange ery, more unearthly, more 
blood-curdling than the first; but it is only an 
ancient African announcing his wares—clothes- 
poles. No pen may hope to reproduce the sound 
of that voice. So may have sounded in the 
streets of those wicked cities of olden time the 
voice of one calling out vengeance upon a sinful 
generation. As he makes his slow way, wickets 
in the great doors of portes cochéres open, heads 
of women are thrust out, and the liveliest trade 
begins with the ancient merchant. If they are 
shrewd, he is shrewder; managing to cheat every 
one of the voluble dark-haired women, wl 
complexions, ranging through black, griffe cafe 
au lait, tan, yellow, and olive, show an astounding 
admixture of race. But ’tis time for lunch, and 
I know a cozy confiserie where we are sure of a 
delicious cup of coffee, an oyster pale, and that 
ict on parle Frangais, ma chére. 





whose 





GIRLS IN ALASKA, 
N Alaska a girl is ready for society as soon as 
enters her teens. It does not 
mauy years in that country for a girl to grow 
up. The dress of the average Stickeen River 
maidens is not very elaborate. A plain cotton 
garment, long and loose, envelops her person, 
and a Turkish bath towel is wound about her 
head. When she goes out, a blanket of bright 
colors is thrown around her shoulders. The wife 
of a missionary in that section says the young 
women often go barefooted, but that after they 
see the boots and shoes of white women, their 


she require 








great desire is to have a pair, 





| optimistic simile of the Gulf-Stream 


WOMAN’S WORK AT 
CHAUTAUQUA. 
BY JANE MEADE WELCH. 


MHAUTAUQUA is woman’s work’s epitome, 

/ There is hardly an oceupation or a profes. 
sion now open to progressive woman some ph ise 
of which may not be studied here. Woman's 
influence at Chautauqua dates back to the Lady 
of the Lake, Owanda, who in the remote past— 
perhaps in the days of the all-powerful Iroquois 
—came hither, not as have so many of her sis- 
ters since, to pluck fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge, but to eat of a root growing by the lake’s 
margin, It burned her mouth, and stoopin 
quench her thirst, the current drew her under, 
and, like another Elaine, she was floated down 
the tide, to leave as a memory the name Ja-da- 
qua (Chau-tau-qua)—“ the place of easy death.” 

From the moment you leave the train for the 
steamer at Mayville you realize that at Chautau- 
qua women are to the fore, and accomp 
something. On the deck the “all-around -the- 
society is in full force, for at least half of 
the camp chairs are occupied by women who are 
preparing their lessons and snuffing the invigo- 
rating lake breezes at the same time, As the ves 
sel bumps up against the Chautauqua pier you 
see a row of pretty maids in blazers drawn up in 
company file on the dock. Like that celebrated 
“ House Committee” of Bayreuth, which during 
the Wagner opera season is in permanent session 
at the little German railway station, these maid- 
ens are waiting and ready to assign the incoming 


rt 
oO 








lake” 


guests to lodgings. The instant you land, if vou 
are not already bespoken, one of them seizes you 


and enters a petition for her particular cottage. 
All the way up the hill from the landing are 
women to the right and left of you. Some are 
sketching under the elms; others are grouped 
along the hummocks of Palestine Park, taking 


i. 





an object-lesson in sacred history under the g 

ance of the Bible professor. Such signs as 
Mrs. BLank, 

Teacher of the Guitar, Mandolin, and Banjo, 


or 


Kate Lovise ——, M.D., 
are frequent all along the road of this woodland 
village. In passing the telephone tent you see, 
not a male operator, but in the foreground, be 
hind her tidy bedroom, a young woman, who in 


the pauses between calls is learning the Greek 


alphabet Even at the post-office it is a woman 
whom you see behind window distribut 





the mail, and what this particular postmistress 
has not known about the b7/ 
tauqua belles for the past 
the telling. Even now 


nasium blouses or tenn 


eis-doux of the Chau 
few years is not worth 
i long file of them in gym 
$8 caps await her pleasure, 
Cl 
qua the woman corre sponde nts are as numerous 
as are the man “ at a nominating con- 
vention—are flying hither and yon, getting the 
freshest news, and the woman lecturer is stroll- 
ing thoughtfully toward the amphitheatre, manu 
script in hand. 

When at last valise 
the veranda of 


Newspapet wutau- 


correspondents—and at 


specials 


ind umbre ire landed 


one of the three hundred or 





on 
more cottages, whose base-lines are as irregular 
as their architecture, there is still another picture 
On one 
the shady plazza “* the oldest liv ng 


of woman’s untiring industry corner of 
graduate ” of 
Chautauqua’s famed “C, L. 8. C.,” a gray-haired 


blue-eyed old lady of fourscore, has gathered to- 





gether all the loungers who are waiting the din 
ner bell, for a pronouncing bee. In another co 

ner Miss Christine, principal of a Washington 
Territory academy, is absorbed in her study of 


methods, while her associate 
nearly double, in the verar 
man exercise. 

“ You can’t tire out the 
ers,” is the unanimous verdict of the professors 
of Chautauqua’s summer school. 

Mysie, the landlady’s 
ter, who, when not helping mother, is studying 
French, runs to take vour bag, and leads the way 
to the second-story bedroom. The windows are 
shaded by the boughs, and if you 
down into the out-of-door rear kitchen you can 
tell just what is under As day 
by day from this eyrie you see your landlady flit 
from kitchen to veranda, and from veranda back 
to kitchen again, first prodding up the fat hoy 
sinking to sleep as he turns slower and slower 


principal is bent 


la rocker, doing a Ger- 


se Western school-teach- 


sixteen-year-old daugh- 


maple look 


way for dinner. 


the handle of the ice-cream freezer, then listening 
with smiling face to the guests’ complaints, as in 
the hall doorway she awaits the new boat load of 
arrivals, you are lost in admiration of the won- 
derful energy and amiability, not to mention the 
recuperative faculties, of the American woman, 
All unconsciously vou have had a demonstration 
lesson in housewifery more valuable, perbaps, in 
the moral it ine 
your fellow-boarders are flocking in the white-can- 
vased pavilion labelled “‘ The Cooking School.” 
At Chautauqua, if anywhere, woman’s 
puts to successful test the truth of Longfellow’s 


ileates, than are those to which 


| 
work 


The octo- 
here is thought too old to study 
and three 
sometimes seen side 


not 


genarian 


geology, generations of 


women are 


by side in the drawing class, 


To make leisure for the mothers, an infinite vari- 


ety of amusements and entertaining classes are 
provided for the little people 
} as a mother said, 
| Chautauqua has been unusual in developing 
| several new phases of woman's work 
| dren. Chief of these, of course, is the now fa- 
| 
| 
} 
} 


Chautauqua being, 
“the children’s paradise,” 
for chil- 
mous Walking Science Cl Miss Mary B. 
Dennis. It for the Chautauqua chil- 
dren, Carlyle’s fervent prayer, ‘‘ Would to God 
some one had taught me in my youth the names 
of the grasses !”’ 

In the afternoon this happy little class peo- 
ples all the glens, as with troweis, collecting 
jars, and butterfly nets it plays “follow the 


iss of 


answers, 
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leader” over hill, over dale, through bush and through brier. 
When Miss Dennis tells how the class originated, the listener has 
a glimpse of the swift mental processes of Bishop Vincent. 

“One evening, late in the summer of 1884,” said Miss Dennis, 
“T happened to walk with Dr. Vincent from the amphitheatre to 
my cottage. 

“* What do you think of Chautauqua ?’ said he. 

“*T think,’ I answered, ‘that there is little of advantage here 
to children.’ 

“Then I outlined my conception of a peripatetic club for studying 
nature. The chancellor stopped still, stamped his foot upon the 
ground, and said, 

“* Will you present me that plan in writing ?” 

“T did so, and the result is what you see.” 

Teachers from the most distant part of the country, hearing 
of the Walking Science Club, have asked assistance in conducting 
similar clubs, and to-day there are twenty-five of these clubs, 
seven States being interested. The age of these correspondence 
pupils varies from eight to fifty years. The average age of the 
*89 Walking Science Class at Chautauqua is twelve ; the average 
daily attendance twenty-five. Botany, mineralogy, and geology are 
taught in the class, which this season is making a special study 
of leaves. 

“The chief value of this objective method of teaching science,” 
said Miss Dennis, “is the thirst for knowledge awakened through 
the enthusiasm of actual discovery and possession.” A habit of 
observation and accurate investigation follows. 

Woman’s classes and lectures are not only in session in the 
Hall of Philosophy, Normai Hall, College of Liberal Arts, and 
Amphitheatre, but having overflowed these boundaries, woman’s 
work at Chautauqua has been glorified by the opening of a new 
building devoted exclusively to it. The Anne M. Kellogg Memo- 
rial Building, completed in time for the summer work of 1889, was 
erected by Mr. James Kellogg, at a cost of about $11,000, as an 
expression of his mother’s enthusiastic belief in woman’s indus- 
tries. The kindergarten, occupying the first floor, is a model 
school-room, admired of visitors. 

“ All this to be shut up for ten months in the year!” said Don- 
ald G, Mitchell. The room was designed by Miss Mary A. Bemis, 
for six years teacher of the kindergarten at Chautauqua, who, in 
planning it, utilized all the best features in the construction of the 
celebrated kindergartens at Florence and Boston. An oak railing 
divides the raised platform fer spectators, from the school floor 
fitted up with the best of inlaid tables and noiseless (rubber-bot- 
tomed) chairs. Miss M. E. Tooke, who assists Miss Bemis, is 
equally enthusiastic in the work, and introduced free kindergar- 
tens into the public-school system of Rochester. 

In an airy parlor on the same floor a portrait of Mrs. Kellogg, 
the patron saint of the building, divides honors with Miss Frances 
Willard’s; for here assemble for social purposes the Chautau- 
qua members of the W.C.T.U. Up above the winding oaken 
stairway are still more class-rooms, several, like the kindergarten 
below, having been designed by the woman specialists themselves, 
with a view to facilitating their own methods of giving instruc- 
tion. Here an accomplished New York artist and member of 
Sorosis is spending a profitable summer with a more cosmopolitan 
class than assembles in her New York studio—a circle so zealous 
that a whole shelf full of china is fired daily. 
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| creed of its followers. 
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“A New York woman,” she says, “is satisfied to paint an hour, 
and then order her coachman to drive her home. But there is 
nothing on record equal to the terrible zeal of a Texas school- 
mistress bent on finishing a cup and saucer for that day’s firing.” 

Perched on a high stool in one of the gables of the Kellogg 
Building, bending over a table littered with sand-paper, mallets, 
chisels, and saws, and surrounded by earnest faces, is a young heir- 
ess of art, the granddaughter of the man who introduced wood- 
curving into this country, With a small gouge she is cutting a 
daisy-chain around the four sides of an oak frame, and as she 
cuts, we listen; 

“To carve a daisy, you must first know a daisy. There is 
a vast difference between what we actually know and what we 
think we know about a flower. If we truly know it, we can re- 
produce it.” 

‘How do you know the marguerite so well ?” 

“I live on a farm, and all my life have watched the daisies 
growing in the fields. When I carve one, I try to express the 
life that is in it.” 

Miss Laura A. Fry has followed her grandfather’s and her 
father’s profession of wood-carving since 1876. When asked 
whether she could recommend the craft as one to be followed 
by women, she answered: “ As regards skill, women may become 
as dexterous wood-carvers as men; but wood-carving is as much 
an art as is the sculptor’s, and ‘art for art’s sake’ must be the 
As a money-making work it is a failure, 
for the materials are costly and the process slow. In a modified 
form, however, as, for example, in designing appropriate decora- 
tions for furniture, it is full of possibilities.” 

Not only has the Chautauqua season of ’89 been of excep- 
tional interest in the opening of the Kellogg building, but in a 
successful effort, under the name of “The Woman’s Club,” to 
bring the benefits of organization to bear upon the discussion of 
practical subjects appertaining to woman’s sphere. “The Wo- 
man’s Club” is in daily session from eight to nine o’clock in the 
morning in St. Paul’s Grove. Here for six consecutive weeks, 
under the classic pillars of the Hall of Philosophy, such subjects 
as “The Home,” * Wage Workers—how to better their Condition,” 
and “Women and the Public Schools,” are agitated, seven talks 
on temperance, the lectures on cookery, and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Conferences being also included in the general work of the 
club. The peculiar advantage of Chautauqua as a centre for 
treating such subjects is that nearly every State and Territory 
is represented in an audience composed of earnest women, 
many of whom are queens in their local spheres, and able to dis- 
seminate widely the new ideas here gained. Mrs. Emily Hunting- 
ton Miller conducts the club. The assurance of securing an ap- 
preciative hearing before it, has drawn to Chautauqua many wo- 
men distinguished as philanthropists, members of school boards, 
or physicians. 

A long chapter would not suffice to say all that might be said 
about woman lecturers at Chautauqua, Here are heard the 
ablest representatives of a profession which so shrewd a commen- 
tator as James Bryce, considers that American women have cul- 
tivated with success. As a test of the power to please a popu- 
lar audience—for popular education is the key-note of the Chautau- 
qua movement—every young aspirant for honors in this profession 
should aim to secure a hearing here. Neither encyclopedic pad- 








FERRY.—From tue Picrure sy G. D. Lesiiz. 


ding nor hobby-riding is tolerated, and a lecturer who confines 
herself to notes, and delivers her manuscript without enthusiasm, 
loses her hearers; for the vast shadowy spaces of the amphithea- 
tre encourage the peculiarly Chautauquan method of criticism— 
prompt withdrawal. The woman lecturer to succeed at Chau- 
tauqua must be consecutive, pictorial, and gather her subject-mat- 
ter toa climax within the stipulated hour, To young women with 
enthusiasm for study and the ability to present its results in an 
attractive form, extemporaneously if possible, the new “ univer- 
sity extension” movement started in this country by Professor 
Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, and an out- 
growth and branch of the Chautauqua summer school, opens up all 
the possibilities of a new profession, As a keen but kindly 
critic of the lectures, and a promoter of all the work for which 
“the Chautauqua movement” stands, the wife of the Chancellor of 
Chautauqua University suggests Mrs. Gladstone. 

Does this unceasing effort, this prompt, regular attendance in 
class-room and amphitheatre, tend to weak muscles and pale 
cheeks? No; for physical culture goes hand in hand with men- 
tal drill. The advocates of what some one has termed the 
modern midsummer madness of wisdom-getting, are backed by 
the authority of the late Mr. Buckle. Although he wrote long 
before it came, he seems to have had a dawning vision of the 
great possibilities of the summer school, for to friends about to 
spend a season in the country, he earnestly recommended in- 
tellectual employment, “to prevent the mind from falling into 
those vacant raptures which the beauties of nature are apt to 
suggest.” 





WAITING FOR THE FERRY. 

rE basket is heavy, but the girl’s young arms are strong, and 

the glow on her cheek tells of high health, and vigor which 
laughs at weariness. As she stands waiting for the ferry, which 
must be crossed before she can reach her home, there is a happy 
light in her eyes, and she smiles as she hears in the distance the 
plash of the oars, aud knows how rapidly sturdy Dick, the ferry- 
man, is hurrying over the water for his passenger. Dick counts 
it a bright day in his life when he has pretty Molly for his fare, 
and perhaps he sometimes dreams of a day when he shall be as 
ready to do all her errands, and carry her burdens, as he is to-day 
to come over the lake at the call of her clear, sweet voice. 





TWILIGHT. 

T is the very spirit of twilight which we look upon in the beau- 
tiful creation of F. S. Church, than which no lovelier picture 
has ever adorned the Bazar. The sweet, pensive face, the wind- 
blown hair, the diaphanous drapery, the grace of the figure, and 
the whole shimmering, vanishing, softly radiant effect of the pic- 
ture, are satisfying to thought and feeling, and reproduce in our 
minds something of the tender hush with which we stand on a 
dewy upland or wait beside the sea as the sun goes down, the 
stars come out, and the wearied day for an instant clasps hands, 
ere departing, with the stately and silent night. Twilight! Only 
genius could thus catch the light that never was on land or sea, 
and imprison its evanescence forever by the divine charm of Art. 
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PRINCE FORTUNATU 5." 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Autuor or “A Prrvoess or Tuvuir,” “ Mao.nop oF 
Dare,” ““Suannon Bers,” “Tur SrRanee 
Apventures OF a Hovusr-Boat,” ero 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TWELFTH. 


Ww Lionel went down early next morn- 

ing, he found Lady Adela’s father in sole 
possession, and was not long in discovering that 
the old earl was in a towering rage, 

“‘ Good-morning,” said this tall, pale, stooping- 
shouldered old gentleman, whose quite hairless 
face was surmounted by a brown wig. “ Well, 
what do you think of last night’s performance ? 
What do you think of it? Did you ever know 
of any such gross outrage on common decency? 
Why, God bless my soul and body, I never heard 
of such a thing!” 

Lionel knew quite well what he meant. The 
fact was that a Free Church minister, whom Sir 
Hugh Cunyngham had met somewhere, had called 
at Aivron Lodge; as the custom of that part of 
the country is, he was invited to stay to dinner; 
he sat late, told many stories, and drank a good 
deal of whiskey, until it was not judged prudent 
to let him try to get his pony across the ford, 
even if hospitality had not demanded that he 
should be offered a room for the night; and 
then, when every one was thinking of getting 
away to bed, the worthy man must needs insist 
on having family worship, to which the servants 
had also to be summoned. It was the inordinate 
length of this service at such a time of night 
that had driven old Lord Fareborough to the 
verge of madness. 

“Look at me,” he said to Lionel, in tones of 
deep and bitter indignation—“ look at me—a 
skeleton—a wreck of a human being who can 
only get aloug by the most careful nursing of 
his nervous system. My heart is affected ; I have 
serious doubts about the state of my lungs; it 
is only through the most assiduous nursing of 
my nerves that I exist at all. And what is more 
maddening than enforced restraint—imprison- 
ment—no chance of leaving the room with all 
those strange servants at the door? Why, God 
bless my soul, I call it an outrage! I yield to no 
one in respect for the cloth, whether it is worn 
by a Presbyterian or aCatholic, or one of my own 
Church ; but I say that no one has a right to 
thrust religious services down my throat. What 
the devil did Cunyngham mean by asking him to 
stay to dinner at all?” 

“ As I understand it,” said Lionel, with a be- 
coming diffidence, “it was some suggestion of 
Captain Waveney’s. He said the Free Church 
ministers were particular friends of the crofters, 
and of course the good-will of the crofters is of 
importance to a shooting tenant—” 

“The good-will of the crofters !” the bewigged 
old nobleman broke in, impatiently. “Are you 
aware, sir, that the Strathaivron Branch of the 
Land League met last week and passed a reso- 
lution declaring salmon to be ground game ? 
What are you to do with people like that? How 
are you to reason with them? What is the use 
of pacifying them? They are in the hands of 
violent and malevolent revolutionaries—it is war 
they want—it is 1789 they want—it is plunder 
and rebbery and confiscation they want—and the 
right of every man to live idle at the cost of 
the State! Why, God bless my soul, the idea 
that you are to try to pacify these ignorant 
savages—”’ 

But here Lionel, who began to fancy that he 
had discovered another Octavius Quirk, was af- 
forded relief, for the minister himself appeared, 
and at the very sight of him Lord Fareborough 
indignantly quitted the room. The minister, who 
was a rather irascible-looking little man with a 
weather-reddened face and rusty whiskers, in- 
quired of Lionel whether it was possible to pro- 
cure a glass of milk; but when Lionel rang the 
bell and had some brought for him, the minister 
observed that milk by itself was a dangerous 
thing in the morning; whereupon the butler had 
to be sent for, who produced the spirit decanter ; 
and then, and finally, the minister, boldly discard- 
ing the milk altogether, poured out for himself a 
good solid dram, and drank it off with much evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

Now the ladies began to make their appear- 
ance, some of them going along to the gunroom 
to hear what the head keeper had to say, others 
of them trooping out by the front door to guess 
at the weather. Among the latter was Miss 
Honnor Cunyngham, and Lionel, who had follow- 
ed her, went up to her. 

“ A beautiful morning, isn’t it ?” he said. 

“T’'m afraid it’s too beautiful,” she said, in 
reply. “ Look up there.” 

And she was right. This was far too pictu- 
resque and vivid a morning to portend well for a 
shooting day. Down at the farther end of the 
strath the skies were banked up with dark and 
heavy clouds; the lake-like sweep of the river 
was of a sombre and livid blue; and between 
the indigo stream and the purple skies a long 
neck of land, catching the sunlight, burned the 
most brilliant gold. And even as they stood and 
looked, a faint gray veil gradually interposed be- 
tween them and the distant landscape ; a rain- 
bow slowly formed, spanning the broad valley; 
and then behind the fairy curtain of the shower 
they could see the yellow river banks, and the 
birch woods, and the farther-stretching hills, all 
vaguely and spectrally shining in the sun. 

“But this is a very peculiar glen,” said she. 
“Tt often threatens like that when it means no- 
thing. You may get a perfectly dry, still day 
after all. And, Mr. Moore, may I ask you if what 
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you said about your shooting yesterday afternoon 
was entirely true, or only a bit of modesty ?” 

“Tf it comes to that,” he said, “I never shot a 
grouse in my life—no, nor even shot at one.” 
~ “ Because,” she continued, with a certain hesi- 
tation which was indeed far removed from her 
usual manner—“ because you—you seem rather 
sensitive to criticism—to other people's opinion 
—and if you wouldn’t think it impertinent of me 
to offer you some hints—well, for what they are 
worth—” 

“But I should be immensely grateful,” he an- 
swered, at once. 

“Well,” she said, in an undertone, so that no 
one should overhear, “ you know, on the Twelfth, 
with such still weather as we have had for the 
last week or two, the birds are never wild; you 
needn’t .be in the least anxious; you won’t be 
called upon for snap-shots at all; you can afford 
to take plenty of time and get well on to the 
birds before you fire. You see, you will be in 
the middle; you will take any bird that gets up 
in front of you; my brother and Captain Wave- 
ney will take the outside ones and the awkward 
cross-shots. And if a covey gets up all at once, 
they won’t expect you to pick out the old cock 
first; they'll do all that; in fact, you must put 
yourself at your ease, and not be anxious, and 
everything will be right.” 

“ Honnor!” called Lady Adela. ome away 
at once—breakfast is in.” So that Lionel had 
no proper opportunity of thanking the young lady 
for her friendly counsel and the interest she took 
in his small affairs. 

Breakfast was a merry meal; for as soon as 
the things had been brought in, the servants 
were allowed to leave; and while Lady Adela 
poured out the tea and coffee, the gentlemen 
carved for themselves at the sideboard or hand- 
ed round the dishes at table. The Rev. Mr. Mac- 
Nachten, the little Free Church minister, was es- 
pecially vivacious and humorous, abounding with 
facetious anecdotes and jests and personal remi- 
niscences ; until, observing that breakfast was 
over, he composed his countenance, and proceed- 
ed to return thanks. The grace (in spite of Lord 
Fareborough’s nervous qualms) was comparative- 
ly a short one, and at the end of it they all rose 
and were for going their several ways. 

But this was not to the minister’s mind. 

“ Your leddyship,” said he, addressing his host- 
ess in impressive tones, “it would be ill done of 
us to be assembled on such an occasion without 
endeavoring to make profitable use of it, I 
propose to say a few words in season, if ye will 
have the kindness to call in the servants.” 

Lady Adela glanced toward her husband with 
some apprehension on her face (for she knew 
the importance attached to the morning of the 
Twelfth), but whatever Sir Hugh may have 
thought, he made no sign. Accordingly, there 
was nothing for it but that she should ring the 
bell and summon the whole household; and in 
a few minutes the door of the room was sur- 
rounded by a group of Highland women-servants 
and gillies, the English servants rather hang- 
ing back in the hall. The breakfast party had 
resumed their seats; but the minister remained 
standing; and presently, when perfect silence 
had been secured, he lifted up his voice in 
prayer. 

Well, it was a sufficiently earnest prayer; and 
it was listened to with profound attention by the 
smart-looking lasses and tall and swarthy gillies 
clustering about the door; but to the English 
part of his audience its chief features were its 
curiously exhortatory and argumentative charac- 
ter and also its interminable length. As the min- 
ister went on and on, the frown of impatience on 
Lord Fareborough’s face deepened and deepened ; 
he fretted and. fumed and fidgeted ; but of course 
he could not bring disgrace on his son-in-law’s 
house by rising and leaving the room, Nor did 
it convey much consolation to the sportsmen to 
hear the heavy tramp of the head keeper just 
outside the windows; for they knew that Rod- 
erick must be making use of the most frightful 
language over this unheard-of delay. 

But at last this tremendous oration—-for it was 
far more of an oration than a prayer—came to 
an end; and the congregation drew a long breath 
and were about to seize their newly found liber- 
ty, when the minister quietly remarked, 

“We will now sing the Hundred and Twenty- 
first Psalm.” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Lord Fare- 
borough, aloud; and Lady Adela flushed quick- 
ly; for it was not seemly of her father to give 
way to such anger before those keen-eyed and 
keen-eared Highland servants. 

However, the Rev. Mr. MacNachten took no 
heed. He began to sing, in a slow and raucous 
fashion, and to the melancholy tune of Ballerma, 


“ C 


“TI to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ;” 


and presently there came from the door a curious 
nasal wail, men and women singing in unison, and 
seemingly afraid to trust their voices. As for 
the people in the room, no one tried to join in 
this part of the service—no one except Honnor 
Cunyngham, who appeared to know the words of 
the Psalm and the music equally well, for she ac- 
companied the minister throughout, singing bold- 
ly and simply and without shyness, her clear 
voice making marked contrast with his raven 
notes. Nor was this all; for when the Psalm 
was finished, the minister said, 

“My friends, when it hath pleased the Lord 
that we should meet together, we should com- 
mune one with another, to the perfecting of our- 
selves for that greater assemblage to which I 
hope we are all bound.” And then, without fur- 
ther preface, he proceeded to exhort them to well- 
doing in all the duties of life—as masters and 
mistresses, as servants, as parents, as children, as 
brothers, as fellow-Christians; while at the end 
of each rambling and emphatic passage there 
| came in a verse from Ecclesiastes: “ Let us hear 











the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man.” 

Alas! there was no conclusion to this matter. 
The little violent-faced minister warmed to his 
work, insomuch that several times he used a 
Gaelic phrase the better to impress those patient 
listeners at the door, while he paid less and less 
attention to the congregation in the room. In- 
deed, the hopeless resignation that had at first 
settled down on some of their faces had given 
place to a most obvious resentment; but what 
did that matter to Mr. MacNacliten, who was not 
looking their way? Again and again Sir Hugh 
Cunyngham forlornly pulled out his watch; but 
the hint was not taken. Lord Fareborough was 
beside himself with unrest; he drummed his fin- 
gers on the table-cloth! he crossed one leg, and 
then the other; while more than once he made a 
noise between his tongue and his teeth which 
fortunately could not be heard far amid the roll- 
ing periods of the sermon. Captain Waveney, 
who was master of the ceremonies in all that 
concerned the shooting—even as he was Sir 
Hugh’s right-hand man in the matter of cattle. 
breeding at the Braes—on several occasions, 
when a momentary pause occurred, jumped to 
his feet as if on the assumption that the dis- 
course was finished ; but this ruse was quite in- 
effectual; for the preacher took no notice of 
him. And meanwhile the huge figure of Roder- 
ick Munro could be seen marching up and down 
outside the windows, while a pair of wrathful 
eyes glared in from time to time; and Lady 
Adela, noticing these baleful glances, began to 
hope that the irate head keeper would not se- 
cretly instruct a gillie to go and throw the min- 
ister into the river as he was crossing the ford 
on his way home. 

‘““May God forgive the scoundrel !” cried Lord 
Fareborough, when, the sermon at long length 
being over and the small crowd allowed to disperse, 
he was free to hasten along to the gunroom to get 
his boots. “And I am expected to shoot after 
having my nerves tortured like this!’ Who are 
going with me? Rockminster and Lestrange? 
Well, they must understand that I will not be 
hurried and flurried—I say I will not be hurried 
and flurried—I don’t want to fall down dead— 
my heart won’t recover this morning’s work for 
months to come! God bless my soul, who ask- 
ed that insolent scoundrel to stay the night? 
And what’s that, Waveney—the ladies coming 
out to lunch? The ladies coming out to lunch 
on the Twelfth—and the day half over; they 
must be out of their senses !” 

“That is the arrangement,” Captain Waveney 
said, with rather a rueful laugh, as he, too, was 
lacing up his boots. “Lady Rosamund is going 
to take a sketch of the Juncheon-party.” 

“Let her take a sketch of the devil!” said 
this very angry and inconsiderate papa. “ Why 
can’t she do it some other day?—why the 
Twelfth? Good heavens, is everything conspir- 
ing to vex and annoy me so that I sha’n’t be able 
to hit a hay-stack ?” 

“Sir Hugh never says no to anything that 
Lady Rosamund asks,” observed Captain Wave- 
ney, with much good-humor. 

“Sir Hugh be ——!” And here Lord Fare- 
borough expressed a wish about his son-in-law 
and host that was probably only a figure of 
speech. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” the other re- 
plied, complacently, as he went to the couch and 
removed the cloth laid over the guns to protect 
them from the fine peat dust (for a huge peat fire 
burned continuously in this great gunroom, for 
the drying of garments brought home wet from 
the shooting or fishing)—“I don’t know about 
that; but at present the arrangement is that we 
lunch at the top of the Bad Step; and I believe 
that Miss Cunyngham is coming back from the 
Junction Pool, so that Lady Rosamund may have 
her sketch complete.” 

Indeed, this untoward incident of the minis- 
ter’s misplaced zeal seemed to throw a certain 
gloom over the small party to which Lionel soon 
found himself attached, as it moved away from 
the house. The tall, brown-bearded head keeper 
was in a sullen rage, though he could only reveal 
his wrath in sharp little sentences of discontent. 
Sir Hugh had also been put out at losing the best 
part of the morning, and Captain Waveney, who 
was a dapper little man, full of brisk spirits, did 
not care to talk to silent persons. As for Lionel, 
he was certainly very nervous and anxious; but 
none the less resolved to remember and act upon 
Honnor Cunyngham’s advice. The tail of the 
procession was brought up by a gillie leading, or 
rather holding in, two brace of remarkably hand- 
some Gordon setters, and another gillie in charge 
of a patient-eyed pony with a couple of panniers 
slung over its back. 

However, the busy work of the day soon ban- 
ished these idle regrets. When they had climb- 
ed a bit of the hill-side, and passed through a 
gate in a rude stone wall, they stopped for a 
second to put cartridges in their guns; the keep- 
er had two of the dogs uncoupled; while the 
gillie, putting a strap on the coupling of the other 
two, led them away to a convenient knoll, where 
he lay down, the gillie with the pony following 
his example. And scarcely had the two dogs 
began to work this open bit of moorland when 
one of them suddenly ceased its wide ranging— 
suddenly as if it had been turned to stone; and 
then slowly, slowly it began to draw forward, its 
companion, a younger dog, backing beautifully, 
and looking on with startled, watchful eyes. It 
was an anxious moment for the famous young 
barytone of the New Theatre; for the dog was 
right in front of him; and as the three guns, in 
line, stealthily moved forward, he made sure that 
this bird was going to get up just before him. 
Despite all his resolve to be perfectly cool and 
calm, his heart was beating quickly; and again 
and again he was repeating to himself Honnor 
Cunyngham’s counsel, and wondering whether 





he would disgrace himself at the very outset, 
when some bewildering brown thing sprang from 
the ground—there was a terrific whir—a crack ! 
from Captain Waveney’s gun—and away along 
there the grouse came tumbling down into the 
heather. Almost at the same moment there was 
another appalling whir on his right, followed by 
a bang from Sir Hugh’s gun, and another bird 
fell headlong. After the briefest pause for re- 
loading, the setter, that had obediently dropped 
at the first shot, was encouraged to go forward, 
the guns warily following. But it turned out that 
this had been an outlying brace of birds; the 
dogs were soon ranging freely again; Roderick 
picked up the slain grouse; and the whole party 
went on. 

“Sorry you didn’t get the first shot, Mr. Moore,” 
said Sir Hugh, who was a short, thick-set man, 
with a fresh-colored face, iron-gray hair, and 
keen, light blue eyes, 

“T wish the birds would all rise to you two,” 
Lionel said. “Then I shouldn’t have to pitch 
into myself for missing.” 

“Oh, you'll soon get into the way of it,” Sir 
Hugh said, good-naturedly, “ There’s never much 
doing along this face.” 

“Tl bet Bruce is on to something,” Captain 
Waveney exclaimed, suddenly. In fact only one 
of the ranging setters was now in sight, and 
Roderick had quickly ran up to the top of a 
heathery knoll to have them both in view. At 
the same moment they saw him hold up his arm 
to warn the inattentive Venus. 

“How, Venus! How, Venus!” he called, in 
a low voice; and immediately the dog, observing 
that its companion was drawing on to a point, 
became rigid. 

The guns were on the scene directly ; and they 
were just in time; for with a simultaneous rattle 
of wings that seemed to fill the air, a small covey 
of birds sprang from the heather and appeared to 
vanish into space. At least Lionel saw nothing 
of the others; his attention was concentrated on 
one that seemed to be flying away in a straight 
line from him; and after pausing for half a sec- 
ond (during which he was calling on himself to 
be cool) he pulled the trigger. To his inexpress- 
ible satisfaction, the bird stopped in mid-air and 
came down with a thump on the heather, where 
it gave but one flutter and then lay still. He 
turned to see what his companions had done 
with their brisk fusillade; but he could not 
make out. They were still watching the setter, 
that was again being encouraged to go on, lest a 
stray bird or two might still be in hiding. How- 
ever, the quest was fruitless. The whole of the 
small covey had risen simultaneously. So Rod- 
erick picked up the dead birds, and put them on 
a conspicuous stone, at the same time signalling 
to the gillie with the pony, who was slowly com- 
ing up. Then the shooting party went forward 
again. 

“How many birds rose then?” Lionel asked 
of his host. 

“Five.” 

“And you got them all?” he said, judging by 
what he had seen the head keeper pick up. 

“Oh yes, we got them all. They spread out 
like a fan. Waveney got one brace, and I an- 
other. I suppose,” he added, with a smile, “ you 
were too intent on your own bird to notice ?” 

“ Yes, I was,” he said, honestly; but he was 
none the less elated, for he knew that a good 
beginning would give him confidence. 

And it did. They were soon at a part of the 
moor where the fun grew fast and furious; and 
keeping as close as he could to certainties, or 
what looked like certainties, he was doing very 
fairly well. As for the other two, he could only 
judge of their prowess by the birds the keeper 
picked up; for he kept strictly to his own busi- 
ness, and rarely adventured on a second shot, 
But it was clear that both Sir Hugh and Captain 
Waveney were highly pleased by the way things 
were going. There were plenty of birds; they 
lay well; the dogs were working beautifully ; 
and the bag was mounting up at a rate that 
promised to atone for the delay of the morning. 
In fact they were now disposed to regard that 
episode as rather a comical affair, 

“Tsay, Waveney,” Sir Hugh remarked, as they 
paused for a moment to have a sip of cold tea, 
for the day was hot, “ you’d better confess it ; 
you put up the old minister to give us that fright- 
fully long service this morning. It was a joke 
on Lord Fareborough, now, wasn’t it ?” 

“Tt may have been ; but I had nothing to do 
with it anyway,” was the answer. “NotI. Too 
serious a joke. I thought his lordship was go- 
ing to have a fit of apoplexy when he came into 
the gunroom.” 

“My good fellow, don’t talk like that,” the 
other exclaimed. “If you mention apoplexy to 
him, he’ll add that on to the hundred and twenty 
diseases and dangers that threaten his life every 
moment. Apoplexy? What has he got already ? 
gout, asthma, heart-disease, his lungs giving way, 
his liver in a frightful condition, his nervous sys- 
tem gone to bits; and yet all the same the old 
hypocrite is going to try for a stag before he 
leaves. I suppose he'll want Roderick to carry 
him as soon as he quits the pony, Well, come 
along, Mr. Moore; we’ve done pretty well so far, 
I think.” 

But it was not Lionel who needed any incite- 
ment to go forward ; he was far more eager than 
any of his companions, now that he had been ac- 
quitting himself none so ill. Moreover, he had 
youth on his side,and a sound chest, while na- 
ture had not given him a pair of well-formed 
calves for nothing; so that he faced the steep 
hill-sides or got over the rough ground with com- 
parative ease, rejoicing the while in the unwont- 
ed freedom of knickerbockers. It-was Sir Hugh, 
with his bulky habit of body, who got blown now 
and again; as for Captain Waveney, he was a 
pretty tough subject and wiry. So they fought 
bravely on, to atone for the inhuman detention 
of the morning; and by the time it was neces- 
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sary to make for the appointed luncheon rendez- 
vous they had the wherewithal to give a very ex- 
cellent account of themselves. 

Now, several times during the morning they 
had come in view of the Aivron, winding far be- 
low them through the wide strath, or narrowing 
to a thread as it rose toward the high horizon 
line in the west; and always, when there was a 
momentary chance, Lionel’s eye had sought these 
distant sweeps and bends for some glimpse of 
the lonely angler maiden, and sought in vain. 
The long valley seemed empty; and some little 
feeling of shyness prevented his asking his com- 
panions to point out the Junction Pool, whither, 
as he understood, she had been bound in the 
morning. And as they now approached the ap- 
pointed place of meeting, he was quite disturbed 
by the fancy that she might have strayed away 
into unknown regions, and be absent from this 
general picnic; and the moment they came in 
sight of the group of people who were strolling 
about, or looking on while the servants spread 
out the table-cloth on the heather, and brought 
forth the various viands, one swift glance told 
him she was not present. Here was a disap- 
pointment! He wanted to tell her how he had 
got on, under her kind instruction—this was his 
own explanation of the pang her absence caused 
him ; but presently he had found another ; for 
Lady Rosamund was grouping the people for 
her sketch, and what would the sketch be with- 
out Honnor Cunyngham init? He made bold to 
say So. 

“Oh, you can’t depend on Honnor,” Lady 
Adela said. ‘She may have risen a fish, or may 
have got hold of one. But if you want to know 
whether she is likely to turn up, you might go 
out to that point, Mr. Moore, and then you’ll-be 
able to see whether she is coming anywhere near 
the Bad Step.” 

Willingly enough he went down through the 
scattered birch-trees to a projecting point over- 
looking the river from a very considerable height ; 
and there, right below him, he discovered what 
it was they called the Bad Step. The precipice 
on which he stood going sheer down into the 
Aivron, the path along the stream left the banks 
some distance off, came up to where he stood, 
and then descended again by a deep gorge, prob- 
ably cut by water-power through the slaty rock, 
And even as he was regarding this twilight chasm 
it suddenly appeared to him that there were two 
figures away down there, crossing the burn at the 
foot; and then one of them, in gray—unmistak- 
ably the fisher maiden herself—began the ascent. 
How she managed to obtain a footing he could 
not make out; for the path was no path, but 
merely a zigzag track on the surface of the 
loose shingle—shingle so loose that he could see 
it yield to her every step, while the débris rolled 
away down to the bed of the burn. But still she 
fought her way upward, and at last she stood face 
to face with him, smiling, but a little breathless. 

“That’s a frightful place to come up,” said 
he. 

“Oh, it’s nothing when you know it,” she said, 
lightly. “ Tell me, how did you get on this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Thanks to you, I think I did pretty well,” said 
he. 

“T’'m awfully glad of that,” said she, and the 
soft, clear hazel eyes repeated her words in their 
own transparent way, 

“‘T remembered all your instructions,” he con- 
tinued (and he was in no hurry that Miss Cun- 
yngham should go on to the luncheon party, 
while old Robert stood patiently by). “ And I 
was very fortunate in getting easy shots. Then 
when I did miss, either Sir Hugh ar Captain Wave- 
ney was sure to get the bird; I never saw such 
smart shooting.” 

“What have you done ?” 

* Altogether ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“T don’t know. The panniers are being emp- 
tied to make a show for Lady Rosamund’s sketch. 
I fancy there are close on sixty brace of grouse, 
with some blue hares and a snipe and a wild 
duck.” 

“ What has Lord Fareborough’s party done ?” 

“T don’t know; they have just shown up; so 
you needn’t hurry on, unless you are hungry.” 

“But I am—very hungry,” said she, with a 
laugh. “I have been hard at work all the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, in that case,” he said, eagerly, “by all 
means come along, and I'll get you something 
at once. You andI needn’t wait for the empty- 
ing of the other panniers. Oh yes, that will do 
first-rate ; I'm a duffer at shooting, you know, 
Miss Cunyngham, but I’m a splendid forager at 
a picnic. Let me carry the gaff for you.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” she said; “I merely use 
it as a walking-stick coming up the Bad Step.” 

“ And there,” he exclaimed, as they went on 
through the birch wood, “look at the selfishness 
of men! You ask all about my shooting, but I 
never asked what luck you had with your fish- 
ing.” 

‘Well, I’ve had rather bad luck,” she said, 
simply. “TI lost a fish in the Geinig Pool, after 
having him on for about five minutes, and I tose 
another in the Horseshoe Pool, and couldn’t get 
him to come again all I could do. But I mean 
to call upon him in the afternoon.” 

A sudden inspiration flashed into his brain. 

“T should like to come and see you try for 
him,” he said, quickly. “I suppose they wouldn’t 
mind my sending home my gun ?” 

““Mr. Moore!” she said, with her eyes down- 
cast. “They'd think you were mad to leave a 
shooting party on the Twelfth.. You can see a 


salmon caught, or catch one yourself, any time.” 

He felt a little bit snubbed, he hardly knew 
why; but of course she knew what was right in 
all such things; and so he humbly acquiesced. 
Indeed, he could not contest the point; for now 
they had come upon the picnic party, where lunch- 
eon was in full swing. Lord Fareborough had 





declared on his arrival that he would not wait 
for the completion of his daughter’s sketch; his 
nervous system was not to be tried in any such 
fashion; luncheon must be proceeded with at 
once, and Lady Rosamund could make her draw- 
ing when the gentlemen were smoking after- 
ward, Lady Adela wanted to wait for Mr. Moore, 
but she, too, was overruled by the impatient hyp- 
ochondriac. So Lionel set to work to form a 
seat for Miss Honnor out of some bracken that 
the gillies had cut and brought along; and also 
he exclusively looked after her, to Miss Georgie 
Lestrange’s chagrin; for Lord Rockminster was 
too lazy to attend to any one but himself, and 
what girl likes being waited on by her brother 
when other young men are about ? 

And now the burly and broad-shouldered host 
of all these people called on them unanimously 
to forgive the minister for the injury he had un- 
intentionally done them in the morning. 

“Tt wasn’t the good man’s fault at all; it was 
Waveney’s,” Sir Hugh continued, as he got hold 
of a spoon and delved it into a pigeon-pie. “I 
assure you it was a practical joke that Captain 
Waveney played upon the whole of you. He 
gave the minister a little hint, and the thing 
was done.” 

Lord Fareborough glared at the culprit as if 
he expected to see the heavens fall upon him; 
but Lady Adela observed, with a touch of dig- 
nity, 

“T hope I know Captain Waveney well enough 
not to believe that he would turn any religious 
service into a practical joke.” 

“T hope so, too, Lady Adela,” the dapper little 
captain instantly replied, though without any 
great embarrassment. “That’s hardly my line 
of country. But there’s another thing: Sir Hugh 
may ask you to believe anything, but he won’t 
make you believe that I could trifle with such a 
sacred subject as the morning of the Twelfth.” 

“Faith, you’re right there, Waveney,” Sir 
Hugh said, with a laugh. “ Well, we’ve done 
our best to make up for the loss of time. And 
now, Rose, if you want to have your sketch, fire 
away! I’m going to light a pipe; but, mind, we 
sha’n’t stop here very long. You’d better put in 
us men at once, and then you can draw in the 
ladies and the game and the luncheon at your 
leisure.” 

“ And if you want me, Rose,” Honnor Cunyng- 
ham said, “ please put me in at once, too; for 
I'm going away back to the Horseshoe Pool.” 

“My dear child.” Lady Adela protested, “ you'll 
break your neck some day going down that Bad 
Step. I really think Hugh should have a wind. 
lass at the top, and let people down by a rope. 
Now look alive, Rose, and get your sketch begun ; 
I can see the gentlemen are all impatient to be 
off. And mind you have Mr. Moore rolling up a 
cigarette; it won’t be natural otherwise.” 

She was right about one thing anyway: the 
sportsmen were undoubtedly impatient to be off ; 
and it is to be feared that Lady Rosamund’s 
sketch suffered by the restlessness of her mod- 
els. Indeed, after a very little while, Lord Fare 
borough imdignantly rose, and declared he never 
had known a Twelfth of August so shamelessly 
sacrificed. He, for one, would have no more of 
it. He called to the under-keeper to bring along 
the gillies and the dogs ; whereupon Lady Rosa 
mund, who had a temper not quite in consonance 
with the calm and statuesque beauty of her fea- 
tures, closed her sketch-book and threw it aside, 
saying she would make the drawing some other 
day when she found the gentlemen a little more 
considerate. 

And soon Lionel and his two companions were 
at their brisk occupation again; though ever and 
anon his thoughts would go wandering away to 
the Horseshoe Pool, and his fancy was picturing 
the fisher nraiden on the summit of a great gray 
bowlder, while a fifteen-pounder raced and chased 
in the black deeps below. Sometimes he tried to 
get a glimpse of the upper stretches of the river ; 
but this was a dangerous trick when all his at- 
tention was demanded by the work on hand. In 
any case bis scrutiny of those far regions was 
unavailing, for the Horseshoe Pool is on the 
Geinig, a tributary of the Aivron, and not visible 
from the hill-slopes along which they were now 
shooting. 

The bag mounted up steadily; for the after- 
noon, despite the threats of the morning, re- 
mained fine and clear and still; the birds lay 
close, and the two outside guns were skilful per- 
formers, As for Lionel, he had now acquired a 
certain confidence ; he took no shame that he re- 
served himself for the easy shots ; the nasty ones 
he could safely leave to his companions. At 
last, as they came in sight of a lovely little tarn 
lying under a distant hillock, and could desery 
two small dots floating on the smooth surface of 
the water, Sir Hugh said to his head keeper, 

“See here, Roderick, are those duck or mer- 
gansers ?” 

The keeper took a long look before he made 
reply. 

“Tm not sure, Sir Hugh, but I am thinking 
they are mergansers, for I was seeing two or 
three lately.” 

“Very well, call in the dogs. I’m going to sit 
down and have a pipe. I suppose you'll do the 
same, Mr. Moore; though I must say this for 
you, that you can walk. You have the advantage 
of youth,and you haven’t as much to carry as 
I have. Well, I propose we have a few minutes’ 
rest, and we will occupy ourselves in watching 
Waveney stalk those mergansers. There’s a job 
for you, Waveney. They are the most detesta- 
ble birds alive to have near a forest or a salmon 
stream.” 

“Why, what harm can they do to the salmon »” 
Lionel asked, as he saw Captain Waveney at once 
change the cartridges in his gun for No. 4’s, and 
set off down the hill-side. 

“They snap up the par, of course,” said his 
heavy-shouldered host, as he drew out a wooden 
pipe and a pouch of black Cavendish ; “ but that 
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isn’t the worst: they disturb the pools most 
abominably; swimming about under water they 
frighten the salmon out of their senses. But 
when you get them about a deer forest they are 
a still more intolerable nuisance; you are never 
safe; just as you are getting up to the stag, 
creeping along the course of a burn, perhaps, 
bang! goes one of those brutes like a sky-rocket, 
and the whole herd are instantly on the alert. 
Oh, that’s a job old Waveney likes well enough, 
and it will give the dogs a rest as well as our- 
selves,” 

By this time the stalker had got out of sight. 
He was making a considerable detour so as to 
get round by the back of the hillock unobserved, 
and when he came into view again, he was on 
the other side of the valley. The mergansers—if 
they were mergansers—were still swimming about 
unsuspectingly, though sometimes at a consider- 
able distance apart. 

“ Does Miss Cunyngham shoot as well as fish ?” 
Lionel ventured to ask, 

“She has tried it,” her brother said, as he 
called up Roderick, and gave him a dram out 
of his capacious flask. “ And I think she might 
shoot very well; but she doesn’t care’ about it. 
It is too violent, she says. The sudden bang dis- 
turbs the charm of the scenery—something of 
that kind—Im not up in these things ; but she’s 
an odd kind of girl. Tremendously fond of qui- 
etude and solitude; we’ve found her in the most 
unexpected places, and there are some lonely 
places about these hills. I tell her she shouldn’t 
go on these long excursions without taking old 
Robert with her ; supposing she were to sprain her 
ankle, she might have to remain there all night 
and half the next day before we could find her. 
Sooner or later I know she’ll startle some soli- 
tary shepherd out of his senses; he'll come back 
to his hut swearing that he has seen a Gray Lady 
where no mortal woman could be. Hullo, there’s 
Waveney again; he’ll soon be on them.” 

They could see him stealing across the top of 
the hillock, and then making his way down be- 
hind certain rocks that served as a screen be- 
tween him and the birds. Then he disappeared 
again. 

“Why doesn’t he fire?’ Lionel asked, pre- 
sently. “He must be quite close to them.” 

“Not. so close as you imagine,” was the an- 
“Probably he is waiting until they come 
nearer together.” 

The next moment there stepped boldly forth 
the slight brown figure; the birds instantly rose 
from the water, and with swift straight flight 
made down the valley; but they had not got 
many yards when there were two white puffs of 
smoke, both birds almost simultaneously came 
tumbling to the ground, and then followed the 
double report of a gun. 

“ Waveney has got his eye in to-day for cer- 
tain,” Sir Hugh said. ‘‘ But what’s the use of 
his bringing the birds along ? They’re no good to 
anybody.” 

“T thought perhaps they might be of some nse 
for salmon flies,” Captain Waveney explained, as 
he came up. “Aren’t they, Roderick ?” 

The keeper regarded the two birds contemptu- 
ously, and shook his head. 

“ Well, Waveney, we will give you five minutes’ 
grace, if you like,” Sir Hugh said. “Sit down 
and have a pipe.” 

But this slim and wiry warrior had not even 
taken the gun from his shoulder. 

“No, no,” said he; “‘if you are readyI am. I 
can get plenty of smoking done in the South.” 

So they began again; but the afternoon was 
now on the wane, and the beats were leading 
them homeward. Only two small incidents that 
befell the novice need mentioning. The first 
happened in this wise: the dogs were ranging 
widely over what appeared to be rather a barren 
beat, when suddenly one of them came to a dead 
point a considerable distance on. Of course 
Captain Waveney and Sir Hugh hurried for- 
ward; but Lionel could not, for he had got into 
trouble with a badly jammed cartridge. Just as 
he heard the first shot fired, he managed to get 
the empty case extracted, and to replace it with a 
full one; and then he was about to hasten for- 
ward when he saw the covey rise—a large covey 
it was—while Captain Waveney got a right and 
left, and Sir Hugh fired his remaining barrel, for 
he had not had time to reload. At the same in- 
stant Lionel found that one of the birds had 
doubled back, and was coming right over his 
head ; up went his gun; he blazed away; and 
down rolled the grouse some dozen yards behind 
him. 

“ Well done!” Sir Hugh called vut. 
tal shot!” 

“ A ghastly fluke, Sir Hugh,” Lionel called out 
in return. “I simply fired in the air.” 

“ And a very good way of firing, too,” was the 
naive rejoinder. 

“But his next achievement was hardly so credit- 
able. They were skirting the edge of a birch 
wood that clothed the side of a steep precipice 
overlooking the Aivron, where there were some 
patches of bracken among the heather, when the 
setter in front of him—a young dog—began to 
draw rather falteringly on to something. 

“ Ware rabbit, Hector !” the keeper said, in an 
undertone. 

But meanwhile the older dog that was back- 
ing in front of Captain Waveney, ‘vhether it was 
impatient of this uncertainty on the part of its 
younger companion, or whether it was jealous, 
managed unobserved to steal forward a foot or 
two, until suddenly it stopped rigid. 

“Good dog, Iris, good dog !” Captain Waveney 
said (for he had overlooked that little bit of 
stealthy advance), and he shifted his gun from 
his right hand to his left, and stooped down, and 
patted the animal’s neck, though all the time he 
was looking well ahead. 

Then all at once there was a terrific whirr of 
wings; Waveney quickly put his gun to his 
shoulder—paused—took it down again; at the 
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same moment Lionel, finding a bird within his 
proper field, as he considered—though it was go 
ing away at a prodigious speed—took steady aii 

and fired. That distant object dropped ; there 
was not a flutter. Of course the keeper and Sir 
Hugh were still watching the young dog; but 
when this doubtful scent came to nothing, Sir 
Hugh turned to Lionel. 

“That was a long shot of yours, Mr. Moore,” 
said he. “And very excusable.” 

““Excusable ?” said Lionel, wondering what he 
had done this time. 

“Of course you knew that was a blackcock ?” 
the other said. 

“A blackcock ?” he repeated. 

“Didn't you hear Roderick call out? Didn’t 
you see Waveney put up his gun, and then take 
it down 2?” 

“Neither the one nor the other; I only saw a 
bird before me—and fired.” : 

“Oh, well, there’s no great harm done: if a 
man has no worse sin on his conscience than 
shooting a blackcock on the Twelfth, he should 
sleep sound o’ nights. Waveney is fastidious. I 
dare say if the bird had come my way I should 
not have resisted tne temptation.” : 

Lionel considered that Sir Hugh was an ex 
ceedingly considerate and good-natured person ; 
and in fact when they picked up the dead bird, 
and when he was regarding its handsome plu- 
mage, it cannot fairly be said that he was very 
sorry for his venial mistake. Only he conside red 
he was bound in honor to make confession to 
Miss Cunyngham. 

Alas! he was to see little 
that night. As soon and 
Sir Hugh and his satellite had left the dining- 
room to enter up the game-book, write labels for 
special friends, and generally finish up the busi- 
ness of the day—Lady Adela proposed a game 
of Dumb Crambo; and in this she was heartily 
backed up by the Lestranges, for Miss Georgie 
seemed to think that the mantle of Kitty Clive 
had descended upon her shoulders, while her bro- 
ther evidently regarded himself as a facetious per- 
son, Speedily it appeared, however, that there was 
to be a permanent and stationary audience. Lord 
Fareborough—especially after dinner, when his 
nervous system was still in dark deliberation as 
to what it meant to do with him—was too awful 
a personage to be approached; Honnor Cunyng- 
ham good-humoredly said that she was too stupid 
to join in; and Lord Rockminster declared that 
if that was her excuse, it applied much more ob 
viously to himself. Accordingly, the remaining 
members of the house party had to form the 
entertainers; and never had Lionel entered into 
any pastime with so little zest. These people 
could not act a bit, and yet he had to coach 
them ; and then he and they had to go into the 
drawing-room and perform their antics before 
that calm-browed young lady (who nevertheless 
regarded the proceedings with the most friendly 
interest) and her companion, the stolid young 
lord. He could not help acknowledging to him 
self that Miss Honnor Cunyngham and Lord 
Rockminster formed a remarkably handsome 
couple as they sat together there on a couch at 
right angles with the fireplace; but the distin- 
guished appearance of the audience did not con 
sole him for the consciousness that the perform- 
ers were making themselves absurd. He was 
impatient, ashamed, of the whole affair. Dark 
and sullen thoughts went flashing through his 
brain of saving up every penny he could get hold 
of, and going away into some savage wilderness 
in Ross or Sutherland, to be seen of actors and 
amateurs no more, His gun and his rod would 
be his sole companions; his library would con- 
sist of St. John, Colquhoun, ” Stonehenge,” and 
Francis (not of Assisi); by moor and stream he 
would earn his own subsistence: and theatres 
and fashionable life and the fantastic aspirations 
and ambitions of Jes Précieuses Ridicules would 
be banished from him forever. But fortunately 
a nine o’clock dinner had driven this foolish en- 
tertainment late, so that it did not last long; the 
ladies were unanimously willing to retire; the 
gentlemen thereupon trooped off to the gunroom 
to have a smoke and a glass of whiskey and 
soda-water; and very soon thereafter the deep 
breathing calm of the whole household told that 
the labors of the Twelfth were over, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cato.—A neat and inexpensive outfit for an infant 
would contain the following garments: six simple 
slips, six yoke dresses, four cambric skirts, three flan- 
nel skirts, three barrow-coats, six knit shirts, six 
bandas, seven pieces cotton bird's-eye, six pairs socks, 
three flannel sacques, three crocheted sacques, one 
dozen bibs, three plain blankets, one fancy blanket 
one bath blanket, one cloak, one cap, one toilette 
basket with puff-box, powder-puff, brush, comb, and 
sponge. 

IsaneLLaA.—A lady now precedes a gentleman when 
going upstairs. 

Sunny Soutu.—A letter will reach the author if ad- 
dressed to the care of the Editor of the Bazar. You 
will need warm flannels, heavy wraps, and furs during 
a winter in Tennessee or Georgia; but you may also 
need some less heavy clothes than those worn during 
a Northern winter. Both long and short wraps will 
be worn next winter. Read about bustles and steels 
in the New York Fashions of late numbers of the 
Bazar. A Diack hat is now worn with any dress. 
Brown hats suit best dresses that have some brown in 
them. 

Kentuoky Grrv.—It is correct for a bride to carry a 
prayer-book during the marriage ceremony instead of 
abouquet. She can wear a low corsage at a home wed- 
ding. 

Ovp Sussceiner, also a ‘‘ Massacuusetts Reaper.” 
Make your Henrietta cloth dress all of one material, 
orlse add armure silk side-breadths. Have a straight 
skirt and a pointed waist with full sleeves. Trim with 
Vandyke points of cord passementrie set upward on 
the front and sides of the foot of the skirt, and pointed 
downward from the collar like a yoke. Then have 
ribbon folded along the edge of the waist and knotted 
in a bow without ends on the left side. 

Emma.—The bride’s veil is a large sqnare of tulle, 
long enough to reach almost to the end of her train. 
It is fastened near the front hair by orange flowers, 
and also by jewelled pins, if the bride has them. 
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NOSES AND CHINS. 

WELL-DEFINED, symmetrical outline of nose 
£\% and chin gives a finished and refined expression 
to the face, and is a very important element in pro- 
Unfinished faces may 
charm us with bright complexions and dimples, but 
they do not grow upon us, and after the period of 
extreme youth there is a sense of something lacking. 
The Grecian profile from forehead to throat is the 
favorite standard of beauty, for woman at least; but 
there are many variations of this type, with far more 
expression, that are infinitely pleasing. 

Really handsome noses of any character are ac- 
knowledged to be the rarest of features; but there is 
comfort for those who are painfully conscious of such 
deficiency in the fact that the noses of many very at- 
tractive faces will not bear criticism. 
in looking over our fellow-creatures, as though this 
feature had been distributed at random; and a really 
fine nose wasted on a hopelessly uninteresting physi- 
ognomy is an aggravating instance of matter out of 
The person who has it cares nothing about it ; 
while the person who has it not and can appreciate it, 
breathes the hopeless sigh, “If only I had that nose 

A man or a woman without a single other attrac- 
tion will sometimes display a perfectly finished nose, 
but the usual type is a cross between Roman, Grecian, 
A very diminutive nose gives a look 
of weakness and insignificance, while an inordinately 
large one makes the owner unpleasantly conspicuous, 


ducing the result of beauty. 


piace. 


and Celestial, 


and if a woman, the infliction 
is almost unbearable. The 
enterprise of Petrea Frank, in 
Miss Bremer’s story of The 
Ne ighbors, would be repeated 
indefinitely had her attempt 
been crowned with any mea- 
sure of success, but her very 
original scheme for reducing 
the size of her nose 
distinct a failure as the flying- 
machine, 

It has been proved, how- 
ever, that in the hands of a 
competent surgeon a device 
for reducing and shaping ob- 
jectionable noses to some de- 
gree of symmetry can be used 
with a fair prospect of suc- 
cess, especially with youthful 
subjects. A specialist in this 
art would soon be able to 
write himself a millionaire. 

A contrivance in the shape 
of a small piece of watch 
spring, formed like the letter 
U, and having a tiny pad at 
each end to prevent irritation, 
is sometimes used during the 
night to restrain noses that 
are disposed to spread, But 
the caution is given that it 
should only slightly compress 
the nostrils, and not interfere 
with respiration during sleep. 

A snub-nose, which is 
so particularly unbeautifal, 
could, if taken in time, easily 
be improved by this appli- 
ance, while for the Celestial 
there is little to do but to let 
it severely alone. A slight 
degree of this character gives 
a pretty, piquant air to a girl- 
ish face, but an exaggerated 
amount of uppishness in a 
nose is only pert and vulgar. 

People’s thoughts and feel- 
ings, as well as those of their 
ancestors, certainly influence 
their noses and mouths, and 
the code of plain living and 
high thinking is a powerful 
factor in the attractive shape 
and expression of these elo- 
quent features. Thus wide 
nostrils indicate coarseness, 
and the mouth is usually 
found to match, while the 
thin, sensitive, and delicately 
finished nostrils of an aristo- 
cratic nose involuntarily sug- 
gest refinement and lovable 
qualities. 

For a man, a large, or at 
least a good-sized, nose is de- 
sirable, as usually indicating 
mental power, and so keen a 
judge of human nature as the 
tirst Napoleon gave the prefer- 
ence to “a man with a good 
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allowance of nose.” If objectionable in shape or size, the defect can be x , 
greatly modified by a judicious arrangement of the mustache and beard, 
as the portraits of Napoleon III. fully illustrate. Even without these aids 
a man is not disfigured by a large nose, unless it is an absolute monstrosi- 
ty, but few will agree with a writer who says, “ Now I deem it as becoming 
} to see a woman standing behind a good roomy nose as to contemplate a 
fair temple with a majestic portico.” 

A woman has no use for “a good roomy nose,” unless it should also be 
desirable for her to have an eye, like Mars, to threaten and command; and 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Casumere Dress, 
Fig. 1, on Front Pace. 


For diagram and description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Back or Fourie Crori 
Costume, Fig. 1, Pace 665. 
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of the two extremes, the defect of a preposterously 
small one is easier to bear. 

Some noses have a look of being pressed close to 
the face, and this is the gladiator and pugilist type 
But children sometimes have a bad habit 
of sleeping on this organ, and grown people do al- 
most the same thing by pressing it into the pillow. 
2 is peculiarly sensitive to pressure, or unne- 
cessary handling of any kind, and those who desire 
to have it in the best possible condition will avoid 
flattening it by pressure or enlarging it by handling. 

Worse, however, than any defect of shape or size 
is chronic redness of the nose, not only because of 
the disfigurement, but from the humiliating inferences 
Many an innocent and worthy 
person has been accused of taking the “drop too 
much” solely on account of nature’s rouge in the 
wrong place; and ignorant people, instead of attrib- 
uting it, where it often properly belongs, to thin blood 
and a disordered system, invariably regard it as a 
badge of riotous living and alcoholic indulgence. 

“Redness of the nose,” says an authority in such 
matters, “is a sign of bad circulation and of humor 
It is best treated by applications of 
phenyl, rubbed on often each day, and by alteratives. 
A spoonful of white mustard-seed taken in water be- 
fore breakfast every morning is of service in this 
case, and in rush of blood to the head, which always 


has something to do with 
constipation. Refined chalk, 
made into a thick plaster with 
one-third as much glycerine 
as water, and spread on the 
parts, will cool erysipelatous 
inflammation and reduce the 
redness.” 

Dyspepsia, too, will often 
impart a roseate glow where 
it is not wanted, while paling 
the proper place for roses, 
and when this foe to good 
looks has begun his depreda- 
tions, fresh air and exercise, 
with proper diet, will do more 
to rout him than an army of 
cosmetics, Camphor is a per- 
fectly innocent and cooling 
remedy for outward inflamma- 
tion, but all such relief will 
be merely temporary without 
systematic exercise in the 
open air, simple, nutritious 
diet, and thorough daily 
baths. The end in view is 
worth a serious amount of 
toil and trouble. 

Pretty chins are seldom 
mentioned in catalogues of 
charms, except as “cleft” or 
“dimpled,” yet this rounded 
extremity of the face has an 
important influence on the 
character of the entire physi- 
ognomy. There is the weak 
chin—short, narrow, pointed, 
aud often retreating, the lat- 
ter characteristic a hopeless 
sign of faculties at loose ends ; 
the square, massive chin of 
power and strong purpose; 
the round, dimpled chin of 
pretty girlhood; the long, 
ugly chin of obstinacy and 
conceit. 

It is a most uncompromis- 
ing feature in a woman, as no- 
thing whatever can be done 
to shade, conceal, or improve 
it. With a man the case is 
different, as both beard and 
mustache can be trained to 
lend their aid in concealing 
its deficiencies or in displaying 
its perfections. A slightly 
cleft chin, firm and well 
shaped, is too handsome a pos- 
session to be covered at all, 
but an insignificant one can 
be so skilfully supplemented 
with hair as to present a very 
respectable appearance. 

A man’s face, however, 
seems to be cut off premature- 
ly with a short chin, while this 
defect is far less noticeable in 
a woman than an inordinately 
long one. A long chin, like a 
long nose, denotes a person 

not easy to deal with, and it 
gives a peculiar expression to 
the face, which is not prepos- 
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sesssing. A bandage applied nightly in extreme youth for the 
purpose of compressing the length sounds somewhat like the 
foot torture practised on Chinese girls, but it need not necessa- 
rily be painful, only firm enough to arrest the undesirable growth, 
A person witli a long chin should keep the head well up, as a 
downward position increases its apparent length. 

The Greek outlive of forehead, nose, and chin is the line of 
beauty, and a deep hollow or dimple in the latter is a most at- 
tractive addition, A faint pink flush on the chin is considered 
a very great charm. Indeed, delicacy of coloring is so much 
to be desired that we wouder why girls ever neglect the obvious 
means of gaining it, namely, exercise, fresh air, perfect health 
of body, and the careful use of the bath, 

An otherwise pretty face is sometimes spoiled by a protrad- 
ing chin, known as the “ nut-cracker” type, when nose and chin 
seem ambitious of meeting, and cast the mouth completely into 
the shade. The defect is more noticeable in advanced years; and 
a young girl with a chin of this character, but endowed with a 
lovely rich complexion and many other charms, failed to please 
the eye of a fastidious critic because, he said, “ she would make 
such an ugly old woman.” Exta Ropman Cuurcn. 








A GOOD BED. 


PART from those conceded requisites, a good conscience 
and good digestion, there is another indispensable ne- 
cessity to all who covet sleep, und who have passed the hey- 
day of youth and the buoyant health which youth claims as its 
peculiar dower, and that, need we say? is a good bed. When 
we remember that the one elixir of life, daily repeated, and con- 
stantly efficacious in its beneficent results on brain and nerves, 
and within reach of the poorest as of the richest, free as air, 
sunshine, and water, is a good night's rest, it is strange that we 


take so little thought about the means of getting it. House- 


wives defer for years the purchase of a hair mattress, sleeping 
or half-sleeping on knobby and protuberant beds of straw, corn 
husks, or excelsior, or smothering and tossing on feathers, which 
rise about their wearied bodies in waves of smouldering fire, 
while money is spent lavishly for gowns, trinkets, and super- 


Fig. 1.—Scrar Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description sec Supplement 





Fig. 2.—Worxtne Patrern ror Scrap Basket, 
Fie. 1.—Cross anp Hosein Srirca. 

Key to Symbols: ® Dark, # Light, Mahogany; & Ol- 

ive; ® Light Blue Silk; © Yellow Silk; 8 Ground 


fluous table luxuries. True, the first cost 

of a mattress of curled hair, laid over a 

frame of woven wire, is greater than 

that of an inferior bed, but it lasts, 

with proper care, an ordinary life- 

time, needing only occasionally 

to be taken apart and made 

over, when it is as good as 

new, and being always 

clean and sweet is a pledge in 

itself of refreshing rest. 
Pillows, too, should be adapted 

to individual preferences, if sleep is 

to come without too much courting. An 

immense pillow which breaks one’s neck, so 

to speak, or a tiny little thing which slips away 

and leaves the head uncomfortably low, is in 


Fig. 2.—Derau or Knitrinc ror Cusuion, Fic. 1. 
Fou. Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Fourt Cirora Costume.—Front. 
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Fig. 1.—Kxirren Cosuton 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Antique Lace Borper ror Puttow-Cass, 
Fig. 1, Pace 657.] 








[For Back, see Page 664 ] 
For pattern aud description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-13. 
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either case a mistake. Blessings on the house-mother who al 
lows to each member of the family a choice as to pillows, and 
who, when enacting the rdle of hostess, gives the guest at least 
two of a kind from which to make a selection ! 

The comparative merits of linen and cotton sheets depend 
upon climate, and also on the taste of the sleeper. There ar 
those who shiver in linen, and dislike it for a certain clamminess 
even in warm weather, while again to some people the touch of 
cotton is abhorrent. Old and very delicate persons sometimes 
sleep most comfortably between sheets of soft fine flannel, the 
wool giving a sense of ease, and soothing the nerves as no other 
fabric can, But whatever material may go to fashion the 
sheets, pray let there be enough of it, so that they may be 
of goodly length for tucking in at the head and the foot of the 
bed, and come well down at either side. And beware of wrin- 
kles. A sheet should fit the bed as smoothly as the paper fits the 
wall or the glove the hand. Sheets are usually seamless, but 
are sometimes made of two widths of narrow muslin, over- 
handed down the middle, and a careless bed-maker, with utter 
want of thought putting the wrong side of the seam uppermost, 
has succeeded in imparting a great deal of discomfort to the 
unfortunate victim oblige d to stretch a tired body upon this cor- 
rugation, 

Now a word about blankets. Why do ten women out of a 
dozen—intelligent women, too, not merely unthinking peasants 
from the bogs of old Ireland or the skirts of the Black Forest 
—in making a bed, put the open end of the blankets at the 
foot and the doubled end at the head of the bed? The other 
way is obviously the right one, because if one be too warm with 
both folds, a single thickness of the blanket will keep off a 
chill, and toward morning, when the air is always sensibly cold- 
er, one may draw up the other fold, and be comfortable. 
Which of us has not had often to instruct maids in this branch 
of bed-making, often to have called attention to it as of prime 
importance, when boarding with sensible women and good 
house-keepers in the country, having been thought “ pernick- 
ity ” for our pains, but insisting nevertheless ? 

Another thing too often overlooked is the impropriety of 
putting children to sleep in the same bed with old or feeble 
people, a course always detrimental to the health of the young. 
It is frequently noted that the pale, anwmic condition of a 
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Fig. 1.—Newsparer Racx,—[See Fig. 2.] 


For design and description see Suppl., No. XVIL, Fig. 68. 


young girl’s blood has been directly trace- 
” able to the fact that she has slept, for the 
sake of convenier ce, with her a indmo- 
ther, and physicians will tell you that 
many cases of consumption may be 
attributed to the sleeping of a girl, 
in apparently buoyant health, 
with a sister or mother whose 
lungs have felt the morbid 
taint of tuberculous de 
posit and growth. Each 
lild should, if possible, 
have his or her own bed, and 
if rooms are to be shared, then 

let arrangements for privacy be 
made by screens or curtains, while 
plenty of fresh air is admitted by win- 
dows opening both at the top and bottom. 


\ ) 


y 


Fig. 2.—Detait or Empromery ror Newsrarer Rack, 
Fie. 1. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM 
Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foop 
for Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foop for Nursing 


Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-{Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Soornine Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 





Laptes who have tried Cornei.’s Benzorn Cosmerio 
Soap will use no other. All Druggists, or Box 2148, 
New York.—[Adv.] 





Lavres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—({Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Wr Dew 
LINENS »= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 


TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


Yati si 
Fits easy 


UST the Corset for grace and 
comfort--faultless in style, per- 
fection in fit. Yields naturally to 
every movement of the wearer. 
It costs really nothing to try a 
pair, as a legal guarantee gocs 
with each corset, binding the sell- 
er to refund the money in case 
of dissatisfaction. If your local 
merchant hasn’t got them yet, 
then order from us by mail di- 
rect, but make careful inquiry 
first, as you save the postage. 


Ww 


YUVA 





7 a. Ordinary shapes, $1.35, $1.65, $2.00. 
Special. Nursing, $1.50. Abdominal, $2.00. 
Postage prepaid. Send waist measure, and say if 
long or short waisted. 


_ CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Enelish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 











THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 


DEA NESS "4 Noises i» HEAD 


Fatirely ured by 
k's Pat. 
Tubular Ear Cushions. 


7 


tanctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfad justing. 
Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only =, 
a Fy E a ald X, 3 B way, cor, 14th 


WA or = iy for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 








LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus- 
trated from actual tests. 


ROYAL (Pure) 
Grant’s* (Alum)... 
Rumford’s* (fresh)... 
Hanford’s (when fresh) res 
Charm * (Alum Powder). 
Davis’ and 0. K.* (Al) 











Repeats 20.20 cccleocccusd its LR OASIS 
Pioneer (San Francisco) ....... i Se 
Dr. Price’s .. lw.  —__iiiimzzz 
Snow Flake (Groff’s) oenecsesoned Da a 
a bwass \audea eases ane eae RRC roma 
I, is isccaudagetsoscssncaete SOR OLR ae 
Gillet’s CSRS, 


Hanford’s "(None ‘Such), ities not chedh RL. 

Pear] (Andrews & Co.) . ee ———s 

Rumford’s * (Phosphate), sank not adh. aaa 
Reports of Government Chemists. 


“The Royal Baking Powder is composed of pure 
and wiolesome ingredients. It does not contain 
either alum or phosphates, or other injurious sub- 

stances. EDWARD G. LOVE, Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly the 
purest and most reliable baking powde’ — red to 
the public. HENRY A. MOTT, M. D., Ph. D.” 

“The Royal Baking Powder is purest ‘in quality 
and highest in strength of any baking powder of 
which I have know > 

. MCMURTRIE, Ph. D.” 

* All Alum Baking scan no matter how high 
their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. 
Phosphate powders liberate their gas too freely, or 
_unde! re amano penanges suffer deterioration. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching 
Sides, Back, and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, 
and Muscular P ains, relieved in one minute by 


ft Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster “%s 


first 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 
2% cts.; 5 for $l. At draggists,or of Porrzn Deve 
AND CuemioaL Co., Beams, 





Liceic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 


Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “tan invalu- 


able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 


8,000,000 Jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


Madame | Porter’s 6 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
BN Effectual. 


Pe SS Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 


HOMELY WOMEN 


Have found this powder a most 
delightful adjunct to the toilet 
removing Pimples, Moth, Freck- 
les, &c., and giving to the face 
that soft and velvety look. Flesh, 
White, and Brunette. At Drug- 
gists everywhere, and 
€.B. Bailey & Co. ,20 Cedar St. ,N.Y. 

Sample Box, 5c. n epee. 

és 


= Large Box, 25c 
BEAU 1 Y Moles, and Superfin- 
@ous Hair permanent- 
ly removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
jons beautitied. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 
and restored. Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 ets. 
Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
Mention this paper. 









Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 
Freckles, Pittings, 





FACIAL BLEMISHES 
The Largest Establishment in the World 
= the treatment voy a and ae 








skin 

im —~ -ctions and their treatment. 

Dr. JOH SURY,! os 
West 42d St., NewYork: OMy. N. ¥. 


‘TO. STOUT, PEOPLE. 


ADVICE SB rene: HOW TO REDUCE 
without starvation diet or tere — 
fall informati = sent sealed for 6 st 
“> Address E, K, LYNTON, 9 Pal x Place, New York. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural a 
ieaticcoeuey is 





.D. 
mfr for Il 





Save soaree ouaente maul inte 
wil, LF valuable information i 
__by addressing E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


ye usie; t C-AF RT TE ,ocu' cur Tel Borleions 





the 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.c (Cent’! Music ‘FrallGhicago 
And steady work right at home 

$3:75 A DAY for any man or lady. ri 


atonce. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 





waa WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY ee TEETH, 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age, 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 


Ea A Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell v. Durrant. Ov Jan. 28, 
r. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 

weve Da ae Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 

Joba Gosnell * Go 0."8 ‘8 Registered Trade: Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM 


FREEMAN’ $ BLONDINE 


without injury keeps child- 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Hair 
their natural color like 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’S 
and turns hair of any color 
a natural Blonde. Beware of 
that sold by the ounce, gen- 
erally acid ‘spoiling the hair. 
If your druggist hasn't the 
genuine, in sealed bottles, 
FREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 E.152 8t.New York or Cin'ti,0. 
will send postpaid $1 a bottle, , 6 for $5. Send for circular 






SUrESrLw OUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous staffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juiian, 48 E. 20th St., N. Y. 


| BATH | ROLLING 
| SABINET. | CHAIR. 


A CURE for} A Priceless 
Rheumatism, Boon to those 
Liver and Skin|who are un- 
|Diseases, Ete, jable to walk. 

Descriptive Circulars 
lof both mailed free. , 
Invalid Chair Co., New Haven, Conn, 





























ea CTELToe 
1. DEWEY, Marshfield Ave., Chicago. 
Send money by 7 by b-O.order. Catalogue slog free “Gyan rep. 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soil the hair or hands. 
Somp sy att Dene anp 
SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 

1 _ THOMPSON, Mfr., 180 ¢ Clinton St., 


WATER BUGS, 
ROACHES. 


money. Price 50c., by mail 60c. BARNARD & CO., 





459 Washington Street, Room C, Boston, Mass. 





Tottet-Goons Daves. 


Curoaeo, 


Why not rid your house of these pests ? 
Our Exterminator will do it, or we will refund the 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


AUTUMN, 
1889. 


EARLY 
ARRIVAL 


OF 


New and Original 
Models 


GOWNS 


AND 


COATS. 


Imported Cloths 


OF 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 
The Messrs. Redfern have now 

completed all arrangements for the 

Fall trade. London, Paris, Cowes, 

and New York each contributing 

apecial and characteristic models. 
| Samples and Sketches free to ladies 
living away from New York and 

Ww ishing to order. 


edfern 


210 Fifth 1 Ave, ie" 1 1132 Bway, N.Y. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” = BI ACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 








—_— 




















TRADE MARK. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR 
RETAIL STORES: 
pa Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
18 West 125th Street. 


PRICEHE-LIST. 


NEW YORK - 











CHICAGO - - - «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ee, See 49 West Street. 
1784 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
es 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skei ns or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 














—LORRAINE.— 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Mannfactured 
| exclusively by Corliss Bros. & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Latest Parisian style of Jadies’ collars. 


—ASK FOR IT.— 
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eo to 6ure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
>with the<= 
@ CuTICURA 


52-inch 
Tape Measure Free 


This tape measure is made from our 


Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 


which are the strongest and best goods | 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 


: pus MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
guarantee will not fade by exposure | | and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 








—_ me oe an infaney to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
to the sun. Made in a choice varic ty permanently cured by the Curiouna Remepixs, when 
of Colors. all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curtiouna, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soap, 
Ask your dealer to show them to you, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
and send your address to us for sample sole ar el gpa re tg Bo blood 
¢ er, erna y, Cc re eve y orm < 
book, which we will mail, together with disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
’ on pimy 
ane - re ify nti : . | Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
tape measure, if you mention this paper. | | Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrrr Due ani 
Curmioar Co., Boston, Mass 
Manufacturers, Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, || oe Pin sles, blackheads, chapped and oily -@e 
Sa cin prevented by Curioura Soap. “6a 


124 Clinton Place, | | 
4 ‘ 5 | Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
New York. | nesses, in Coricura Anti-Patn Praster, the 


ouly pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





arr. those who use CUTTER’S SPOOL SILK we need no introduction. We are making 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. Frequently persons who suppose they have bought a 
CUTTER SILK find they have got an inferior article. How cana promacece Silk be Known? 







Firra— 

It is made in dress 
patterns of 16, 17, 18, 
and 20 yards. 





First— 
Each Dress Pattern 
bears our name as D 

above. 
SECOND— We import the raw 
It is always 25 inches | material, spin and dye 
wide, not 19 nor 20 nor A 
21. finish the cloth—being 
Pa too jealous of our qual 
| ity to permit any one 

It has no _ colored 3 Z 
selvedge, but is all 


Black from edge to 


5 


until the goods are 
ready for sale. 

Where can the Cutter 
Silks be bought ? 

Ask your dealer for 
them, or if he doesn’t 
keep them write us and 


edge, so that the entire 

width can be used and 

nothing wasted 

FouRTH E 
The ice j RO 9 e . 
The price is $2.20 we will refer you to 


per yard at retail, for one who does. 


44 East U4th St. 


(Union Square), 


New York. 


wae 


Hie Oates rooney tt 7 LOWES? PRICES, 


New goods in all departments now opening. Silks 
aud Dress Goods aspecialty. Satisfac stion g ruaranteed, 


Le Boutillier | ©* 234 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


anv ebtronsuaoe eoRser | HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 
RS la ; COLUMBIA 


MFRS.-412 BROADWAY. N.Y: 
Bicycles, Tricycles, 


each style shown in 
the accompanying cut 
—designated D, A, B, 
E, and C, 








Nothing is more suggestive 
and delicate than the faint 
perfume of a fine Sachet Pow- 





Sachet has become a neces- 


sity. We willsend a sample Louis VUITTON’S | 


glass jar of our Violette, Heli- 


r 
otrope, or Jockey Club Sachet TRUNKS AND BAGS 


Savors Powders on receipt of 25c. ONLY AT sis 
»ARIS *Vedvcrsedeeness R Scrik | 
T. METCALF & CO. LONDON.2 20.00.0000... 889 Oxtord Street. 


39 Tremont | Leys Boston. Beware of Spurious Imitations. 
E. FOUGERA & "NE w YORK 


Sold by all ‘Druggists. - — 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Don’t forget the odor of coffee beans or 
cloves is not so agreeable as ArKtinson’s deliciously 
scented Violet, White Rose, or Lavender Cachous, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


wders for our celebrated Teas, 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK. Coffees and Baking Powders. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for ue GET PREMI U M 2 7 ® 


For full particulars address 
N than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages, Coste ComPany s vee 7 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine . P.O. Box 289, New York,N.¥ 








the threads, weave and | 


to touch the materials | 


Tandems, Safeties, | 


der. Refined people every- ch) Catalogue free. POPE MFG, | 
.. x CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
where recognize this, and the - 
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RuBifoam. 


' FOR THE TEETH. 
f) DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowen, Mase. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


Sampece ViAL OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE-to Any ADDRESS. 


. THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
E ’ - AT E S or THe 

EN ¢ 
CHICKE ORIZA-PERFUMERY 


i oF 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. L. LEGRAND, 207, rus si-Hon0r, PARIS 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real | 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 


Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers, 
























Latest Parisian Movelt 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY 



















12 delightful, 
concrete Perfumes 


' im THE FORM OF 
Pencils and Pastilles 

























To Perfume any article agreeably 
and instantaneously simply rub the 
pencel or Piha. of wobd Perfume 





upon them light 
UST OF souD satin ‘ 
“Nothing purer, better for invalids, Violette du Czar. 
supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of Jasmin d’Espagne. 
| the most prominent physicians of New York. Héllotrope biane, 
| Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton Lilas de Mai. 
| Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, New Mown hay. 
Ox Tail. = ~~ 
. ocgkey- le 
Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. ‘jue _— 
| Write to us if you cannot find them. Caroline id. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N. Y. Mignardise (d. 

Impératrice id. 

¢ E'S be = be found jnvatuable for Oriza Derby ia. 
holera nfantum | a 

| Shildren or adults, dis mong | [Petia Oat Same 

6] oD medicine but willbe retained 

F &sustainlife wheneverything 

else fails, 4sizes35 cus, up. 











STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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CREAM, OR MAGICAL BE ae IFIE Hike 
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Nata d 

m<ewees 
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messes ' . 
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- ee ee ~oNMeithg 
, ~ 1 f —BREAK SREAR ~ 
' For ebys — And _ —lor — 
Goods Dealers in the —FiurRT__ ROLL Op 





tor, 48 Bond St., Eaten “WEARER. 


through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


Are delighted with the beauty, strength, | 


| and brilliancy of BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


CHALMERY’ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHicaco Corset Co 


CELATINE — or": 


USE NO OTHER. JUST OUT. 


My new book, just finished, 
August 15, 1889, on the latest 
Best In THe WoRLO Reg 


styles of Hatr- Dressing as 
einnn-e- ) 
>| 00 PER Pouno, 


now worn by the 
INELEGANT, 


HOPKINS, Propri 


ty 
& 


ERD. T. 










EXCLUSIVE 400, 
sent free to Every Lavy who 
writes for it, and every Gen- 





tleman whomay havea moth- 





er, wile, ore or daughter 
ER should insist that they do write for 


= Mrs. C. ‘THOMPSON. 


Nr er & : . ro 224 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PURCYASING AGENCY 
e address Ss CK adway, WN. - 
WOACY WORK) i (ORK ba = to cine oa hs 
' 20c.; best, Zoc femarie "8 ittle Ferry 3k hen 
: SHOPPIN hy a Salgado 













Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress ff ; ¥e good taste, &c., without charge C 2 laste caste pest 
by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys ’ 
FREE csisty ine toe Famous tasior = Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| Address MISS A. BOND, 836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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ONE METHOD OF LOCATING A PERSON. 
DOLLY DEBUT, “I AM LOOKING EVERYWHERE FOR MAMMA, BUT WHERE IN THE WORLD TO FIND HER I DON'T KNOW. NOW HOW WOULD YOU GO TO WORK, MR. ULTRADUDE, TO FIND 


ANYBODY IN A BIG HOTEL LIKE THIS? 
HE (after some thought). ** WHY, WEALLY NOW, I DON’T KNOW, Miss DOLLY, BUT WEALLY I THINK I SHOULD LOOK IN THE WEGISTER.” 


THE CONSTANT BANKRUPT. I find myself unhappy, spurned, 
(To an inconstant summer girl.) Because, alas, I’m busted. 


O scemuer girl, O summer girl, 
These many days I’ve loved you; 
I've cast upon thee many a pearl 
Whose worth would sure have gloved you 


’ “pT 7m But now, when autumn has returned, 
FACETIZ, By you whom once I trusted, 
O summer girl, you've done me wrong; 
| But I'll not seek the court, ma’am; 
| And since in wealth I’ve loved yon long, 
Bankrupt I'll love you short, ma'‘am. 


CaRLyLe Situ 


I've bought enongh ice-cream for you | 
To sate a whole hotel, ma’am ; 
I’ve sent sufficient sweets to you | JUST CAUSE FOR RESENTMENT. | 


To stop the ocean's swell, ma’ain. 
“My fricnds are responsible for my being here,” said the prisoue: 


I've spent enough in wagon hire bitterly 
To clothe myself two seasons, “How was that?” asked the sympathetic visitor, 

And of your prattle did not tire ‘**T was sentenced to be hanged, but they got the Governor to com- 
For most apparent reasous, | mute it to life imprisonment.” 








A GOOD SUGGESTION, 
“ED? wW’Y, HE’S GOIN’ TO TAKE OUT A LICENSE TO WRITE 
POETRY. I GUESs.” 
‘DIDN'T KNOW THEY HAD TO HAVE A LICENSE TO WRITE 
POETRY.” 
“WAAL. I'M PURTY SURE THEY DO, ‘CUZ I HEARD UM TALK- 
IN’ "BOUT POETICAL LICENSE.” 


A CONSOLING TILOUGHT. 
“No,” sobbed the widow, “I shall never find Jolin’s equal, but p-per- 
haps I c-can find h-h-his equivalent.” 
a 
NEIGHBORLY GREETING. 
“ Strange how wet it is!” 
* Be stranger still if it were dry with such heavy rains.” 
enanndilippanenicine 
SLIGHTLY MIXED. 
“Who was Paris ?” asked the reader of an Oklahoma paper, to which 
reply was made that Paris was the serpent that gave Eve the apple. 
ee) eS 
WHAT NEED TO ASK? 
* Are you still at Vassar, Miss Jobkins ?” 
“Yes,” 
** And what is your favorite course ?” 
* Oh, dessert, by all means.” 
a 
SWELL TO THE LAST. 
* Poah Cholly’s dead.” 
“Dead? How ?” 
** Stawvation.” 





at “ Starved °” 
oe “Yes. He wore such tight collars he couldn't swallow anything.” 
SURE ENOUGH. ——-_s>—— 
“ROSALIND, DO YOU KNOW WHAT THE PEOPLE HERE ARE SAYING?” OUGHT TO BE RESTED BY THIS TIME 


“No, MOTHER. WHat?” 
“THAT YOU ARE GOING TO MARRY MR. VAN ANTWERP” ‘* Are these clams fresh ?” : i 
“How RIpicULOUS, DID YOU EVER KNOW A GIRL TO MARRY THE MAN TO WHOM SHE BECAME ENGAGED AT “Well, they ought to be; they’ve becn resting right where they are for 


A SUMMER RESORT?” three weeks.” 











